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HE THAT WILL NOT WHEN HE MAY. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


Tais time Sir William did not get 
better as he had done before. His 
third fainting-fit proved the beginning 
of an illness at which the village doctor 
looked very grave. It was still but a 
very short time since he had come 
down from London, relieved at the 
end of the session, to enjoy his well- 
earned leisure, with everything pros- 
perous around him, nothing but the 
little vexation of Paul’s vagaries to 
give him a prick now ard then, a re- 
minder that he too was subject to 
the ills of mortality. What a happy 
house it had been to which the 
tired statesman had come home! 
When he had taken his seat by the 
side of Alice in the little pony-carriage 
there had been nothing but assured 
peace and comfort in his mind. Paul: 
—yes— Paul had been a vexation ; but 
no more. Now all that brightness 
was overcast ; the happy children in 
their holiday freedom were hushed 
in their own corner of the house, no 
longer allowed to roam through it 
wherever they pleased. Lady Mark- 
ham, with all her pretty gowns, her lace 
and ornaments put away, lived in her 
husband's sick-room, or came down 
stairs now and then with an anxious 
smile, “ like some one coming to call,” 
the little girls said. Alice had be- 
come not Alice, but a sort of emissary 
between the outside world and that 
little hidden world up stairs in which 
he life of the house seemed concen- 
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trated. As for Sir William, he lay 
between life and death. First one, 
then another great London physician 
had come down to see him—but all that 
they could suggest had done him little 
or no good. All over the county mes- 
sengers came every day for news of him ; 
the head of the government, and even 
the Queen herself, and all the leading 
members of the party sent telegrams 
of inquiry; and there were already 
flutters of expectation in the town he 
represented as to the chances of the 
Liberal interest, “should anything 
happen.” Even into Lady Markham’s 
mind, as she sat in the silent room, often 
darkened and always quiet, trying hard 
to keep herself from thinking, there 
would come thoughts, dreary pre- 
visions of change, floating like clouds 
across her mental firmament, against 
her will, in spite of all her precautions 
—visions of darkness and blackness 
and solitude which she tried in vain 
to shut out. Her husband lying so 
still under the high canopies of the 
bed, from which all curtains and 
everything that could obstruct the 
free circulation of air had been 
drawn aside, capable of no independent 
action, but still the centre of every 
thought and plan—was it possible to 
imagine him absent altogether, swept 
away out of the very life in which he 
had been the chief actor! These 
thoughts did not come by any will of 
hers, but drifted gloomily across her 
mind as she sat silent, sometimes try- 
ing to read, mechanically going over 
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page after page, but knowing nothing 
of the meaning of the words that were 
under her eyes. To realise the death 
of the sufferer whom one is nursing is, 
save when death is too close to be any 
longer ignored, not only a shock, but a 
wrong, a guilt, a horror. Is it not 
like signing his sentence, agreeing that 
he is to die? Lady Markham felt as 
if she had consented to the worst that 
could happen when these visions of 
the future drifted across her mind. 
Meanwhile who can describe the 
sudden dreariness of the house upon 
which in full sunshine of youth and 
enjoyment this blight came! The 
boys wished themselves at school— 
could there be any stronger evidence 
of the gloom around them !—the girls 
grew sad and cross, and cried for 
nothing at all. Fairfax lingered 
on, not knowing what to do, afraid 
to trouble the anxious ladies even by 
proposing to go away, obliterating 
himself as much as he could, though 
doing everything that Paul, had he 
been there, would have been expected 
to do. Paul did not come till a week 
after, though he was written to every 
day—but in that week a great many 
things had happened. For one thing 
Lady Markham had seen and spoken 
with the stranger who was living 
at the Markham Arms in the village, 
and who had introduced himself to 
the children asa relation. She had 
heard nothing of Mr. Gus except that 
one mention of him by little Bell on 
the night of the return, and that had 
made no great impression on her 
mind. It had been immediately be- 
fore the recurrence of Sir William’s 
faint, which had naturally occupied 
all her thoughts, and how could it be 
supposed that Lady Markham would 
remember a thing of such small im- 
portance? It surprised her much to 
meet in the hall that strange little 
figure in light, loose clothes, stand- 
ing hat in hand, as she went from one 
room to another. Sir William then 
had been but a few days ill, and Lady 
Markham had hitherto resolutely kept 
herself from all those drifting shadows 


of fear. It was one of the days when 
she had come to “ make a call’’ on 
her children. Sir William was asleep, 
and she persuaded herself that he was 
better, she had come down, as she 
said, to tell them the good news; but 
her smile as she told it was so tremu- 
lous, that little Bell, whose nerves had 
got entirely out of order, began to 
cry. And then they all cried together 
for a minute, and were a little eased by 
it. Alice protested that she was cry- 
ing for joy because papa was better, and 
that it was very silly, but she could 
not help it; and Lady Markham had 
all the brightness of tears in her eyes 
as she came out into the hall on her 
way back to the sick-room; and lo, 
there before her in the hall, stood the 
little gentleman, bowing, with his hat 
in his hand. 

“1 think you must have heard of 
me, Lady Markham,” he said. 

She looked at him, with a kind of 
horror that a stranger should be able 
to find and detain her—she who ought 
to be by her husband's bedside. In 
her capacity of nurse it seemed almost 
as great a crime to intercept her as it 
would be to disturb Sir William ; but 
she was too courteous to express her 
horror. 

‘**I do not think so,” she said, with 
a conciliatory smile which was intended 
to take off any edge of offence that 
might be found in her profession of 
ignorance. Then she looked at the 
card which he handed to her. “ Per- 
haps this ought to be given to Brown. 
Ah! but now I remember. You are 
related to some kind people, the 
Lennys, who were here.”’ 

“ Have the Lennys been here ?’’ said 
Mr. Gus, with unfeigned surprise. 
“Yes, I ama relation of theirs also; 
but in the meantime there is a much 
nearer relationship.” 

“T am sure Mr. Gaveston,” said 
Lady Markham, with a smile, by which 
she begged pardon for what she was 
saying, ‘that you will not think it 
rudeif I leave you now. I don’t like 
to be long away from Sir William. 
When he wakes he may miss me.”’ 
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“Tady Markham,” said Mr. Gus, 
“J wish you would let me speak to 
you. I do wish it indeed. It would 
be so much easier afterwards——” 

She looked at him with genuine sur- 

rise, then with a glance round her up 
the great staircase, where she wished 
to go, and round the open doors by 
which no one came for her deliverance, 
she yielded unwillingly. “I fear I 
can only give you a few minutes,” she 
said, and led the way into the library. 
She had done so without for the 
moment thinking that her husband's 
yoom was scarcely a place in which, at 
this moment, to discourse placidly with 
a stranger on subjects of which she 
was ignorant. It was so full of him. 
His books, his papers, all arranged as 
if he had that moment left them ; his 
chair at its usual angle, as if he were 
seated in it unseen; everything 
marked with the more than good 
order, the precision and formal regu- 
larity of all Sir William’s habits. The 
things which mark the little foibles of 
character, the innocent weaknesses of 
habit, are those which go most to the 
heart when death is threatening a 
member of a household. The sight of 
all these little fads, which sometimes 
annoyed her, and sometimes made her 
laugh when all was well, gave Lady 
Markham a shock of sudden pain and 
sudden attendrissement. Her heart had 
been soft enough before to her hus- 
band; it melted now in a suffusion of 
tender love and grief. Her eyes filled. 
Might it be that he never should sit 
at that table again 1 

“Tam sure,” she said, making once 
more the same instinctive appeal to the 
sympathy of the stranger, ‘that you 
will not detain me longer than you can 
help, for my husband is very ill. I 
cannot help being very anxious——” 
She could not say any more. 

“Tam very sorry, Lady Markham— 
but that is the very thing that makes 
it so important. May I ask if it is 
possible you have never heard of me? 
Never even heard of me !—that is the 
strangest thing of all.” 

In her surprise she managed better 


to get rid of her tears. She gave a 
startled glance at him, and then at the 
card she still held in her hand. “I 
cannot quite say that—for Mrs. Lenny 
and the Colonel both spoke—I cannot 
say of you—but of a family called 
Gaveston whom Sir William had known. 
You are the son, I presume, of an old 
friend? My husband, Mr. Gaveston,” 
said Lady Markham, with warmth, 
‘*is nota man to be indifferent to old 
friends. You may be sure he would 
have been glad to see you, and done his 
best to make Markham pleasant to you : 
—but the circumstances—explain ——” 

“Then,” said her strange companion 
with a certain air of sternness which 
changed the character of his face, 
“ that is all you know?” 

She looked at the cardagain, How 
was it she had not noticed the second 
name before? I see you have 
Markham in your name,” she said ; “I 
had not noticed. Is there then some 
distant relationship? But Mrs. Lenny 
never claimed to be a relation: or 
perhaps—lI see! you are Sir William’s 
godson,” Lady Markham said, with 
a smile which was somewhat forced 
and uncomfortable. She kept her eyes 
upon him, uneasy, not knowing what 
might come next, vaguely foreseeing 
something which must wound her. 

Mr. Gus’s brown countenance grew 
red—he gave forth a sharp and angry 
laugh. ‘ His godson,’’ he said; “and 
that is all you know?” 

Lady Markham grew far more red 
than he had done. Her beautiful face 
became crimson. The heat of shame 
and distress upon it seemed to get into 
her eyes. What was this suspicion that 
was flung into her mind like a fire- 
brand ? and in this place where her hus- 
band’s blameless life had been passed, 
and at this moment when he was ill, 
perhaps approaching the end of all 
things! “Mr. Gaveston,’’ she said, 
trembling, “I cannot, I cannot hear 
any more. Itis not to me you ought 
to come, and at such atime! Oh, if 
you have been put in any false position 
—if you have been subjected to 
humiliation, by anything my husband 
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has done——” Her voice was choked 
by the growing heat and pain of her 
agitation ; even to have such a horrible 
thought suggested to her now seemed 
cruelty incredible. It was wrong on 
her part to allow it to cross the thres- 
hold of a mind which was sacred to him. 
“Oh,” she cried, wringing her hands, 
“if you have had anything to suffer, 
I am sorry for you, with all my heart! 
but I cannot hear any more now—do 
not ask me to hear any more now ! 
Another time, anything we can do for 
you, any amends that can be made to 
you—but oh, for God’s sake, think of 
the state he is lying in, and say no 
more now !” 

Mr. Gus listened with wonder, irrita- 
tion, and dismay. That she should be 
excited was natural, but with respect 
to their meaning, her words were like 
raving to him. He could not tell 
what she meant. Do anything for 
him, make him amends!—was the 
woman mad? He only stared at her 
blankly, and did not make any reply. 

Then she held out her hand to him, 
trying to smile, with her eyes full of 
tears. “It shall not do you any harm 
eventually,” she said, “ your kindness 
now. Thank you for not insisting 
now. I have not left—Sir William 
for so long a time since he was ill.” 

She made a pause before her hus- 
band’s name. If it were possible that 
there might be a link between him 
and this stranger—a link as strong as 

! It made her heart sick to 
think upon it ; but she would not think 
upon it. It flashed across her mind 
only, but was not permitted to stay 
there : and half because of real anxiety 
to get back to the sick room, half 
from a still greater eagerness to get 
rid of her visitor, she made a step 
towards the door. 

“Tf you will let me say so,” said 
Mr. Gus, “ you oughtn’t to shut your- 
self up in a sick-room. You may 
think me an enemy, but I’m no 
enemy. I wish you all well. I like 
the children. I think I could be very 
fond, if she’d let me, of Alice, and I 
admire you “ 


“Sir!” Lady Markham said. She 
turned her astonished eyes upon him 
with a blaze in them which would 
have frightened most men; then 
opened the door with great stateliness 
and dignity, ignoring the attempt he 
made to do it for her. “I must bid 
you good morning,” she said, making 
him a curtsey worthy of a queen— 
then walked across the hall with the 
same dignity ; but as soon as she was 
out of sight, flew up stairs, and, before 
goirg to her husband, went to her own 
room for a time to compose herself. 
She felt herself outraged, insulted—a 
mingled sense of rage and wonder had 
taken possession of her gentle soul. 
Who was this man, and what could he 
mean by his claim upon her, his im- 
pudent expressions of interest in the 
family, as if he belonged to the family? 
Was it not bad enough to put a stigma 
upon her husband at the moment when 
he was dying, and when all her 
thoughts were full of the tenderest 
veneration for him, and recollection 
of fall his goodness! To throw this 
shadow of the sins of his youth, even 
vaguely, upon Sir William’s honour- 
able, beautiful age, was something like 
a crime. It was like desecration of 
the holiest sanctuary. Lady Mark- 
ham could not but feel indignant that 
any man should seize this moment to 
put forth such a claim—and to make 
it to her, disturbing her ideal, intro- 
ducing doubt and shame into her love, 
just at the moment when all her 
tenderness was most wanted! it was 
cruel. And then, as if that was not 
enough, to assume familiarity, to speak 
of her child as Alice, this stranger, this 

! Delicate woman as she was, 
Lady Markhan, in her mind, applied as 
hard a word to Mr. Gus as the severest 
of plainspoken men could have used. 
She seemed to see far, far back in the 
mists of distance, a young man falling 
into temptation and sin, and some 
deceitful girl—must it not have been 
a deceitful girl !—working upon his 
innocence. This is how, when the 
heart is sore, such blame is appor- 
tioned. He it was who must have been 
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seduced and deluded. How long ago? 
some fifty years ago, for the man 
looked as old as Sir William. When 
this occurred to her, her heart gave a 
leap of joy. Perhaps the story was 
all a lie—a fiction. He did look 
almost as old as Sir William; how 
could it be possible? It must be a 
lie ! 

When she came as far as this she 
bathed her eyes and composed herself, 
and went back to her husband's room. 
He was still asleep, and Lady Mark- 
ham took her usual place where she 
could watch him without disturbing 
him, and took her knitting which 
helped to wile away the long hours of 
her vigil. If the knitting could but 
have occupied her mind as it did her 
hands! but in the quiet all her 
thoughts came back ; her mind became 
a court of justice, in which the argu- 
ments on each side were pleaded 
before a most anxious, yet, alas, too 
clear-sighted judge. This stranger, 
who figured as the accuser, was ar- 
raigned before her, and examined in 


every point of view. He was strange ; 
he was not like the men whom Lady 
Markham was used to see ; but he did 


not look like an impostor. She tried 
to herself to prove him so, but she 
could not do it. He was not like an 
impostor. In his curious foreignness 
and presumption, he yet had the air of 
atrue man. But then, she said to her- 
self, how ignorant, how foolish he 
must be, how incapable of any just 
thought or feeling of shame. To 
come to her/ If he had indeed a 
claim upon Sir William, there were 
other ways of making that claim ; but 
that he should come to her—Sir 
William’s wife—and oh, at such a 
time! This was the refrain of her 
thoughts to which she came back and 
back, As she sat there in the 
darkened room, her fingers busy with 
her knitting, her ears intent to hear 
the slightest movement the sleeper 
made, this was how her mind was 
employed. Perhaps when they had 
gone through all these stages, her 
thoughts came back with a still more 


exquisite tenderness to the sick man 
lying there, she thought, so uncon- 
scious of this old, old sin of his which 
had come back to find him out. How 
young he must have been at the time, 
poor boy !—younger than Paul—and 
away from all his friends, no one to 
think of him as Paul had, to pray for 
him—a youth tossed into the world to 
sink or to swim. Lady Markham’s 
heart melted with sympathy. And to 
make up for that youthful folly, in 
which perhaps he was sinned against 
as well as sinning, what a life of _vir- 
tue and truth he had led ever since. 
She cast her thoughts back upon the 
past with a glow of tender approval 
and praise. Who could doubt his 
goodness? He had done his duty in 
everything that had been given him 
to do. He had served his country, 
he had served his parish, both alike, 
well ; and he had been the Providence 
of all the poor people dependent upon 
him. She went over all that part of 
his career which she had shared, with 
tears of melancholy happiness coming 
to her eyes. Nothing there that any 
one could blame: oh, far from that ! 
everything to be praised. No man had 
been more good, more kind, more spot- 
less; no one who had trusted in him 
had ever been disappointed. And 
what a husband he had been: what a 
father he had been! If this were 
true, if he had done wrong in his 
youth, had he not amply proved that 
it was indeed but a folly of youth, a 
temporary aberration—nothing more. 
Lady Markham felt that she was a 
traitor to her husband to sit here by 
his sick-bed and allow herself to 
think that he had ever been wicked. 
Oh, no, he could not have been 
wicked! it was not possible. She 
went softly to his bedside to look at 
him while he slept. Though he was 
sleeping quietly enough, there was a 
cloud of trouble on his face. Was it 
perhaps a reflection from the doubt 
she had entertained of him, from the 
floating shadows of old evil that had 
been blown up like clouds upon his 
waning sky ? 
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CHAPTER XXVIII, 


Mr. Gus was much startled by the 
change in Lady Markham’s manner, 
by her sudden withdrawal and altered 
looks. Had he offended her? He did 
not know how. He had been puzzled, 
much puzzled, by all she had said. 
She had professed to be sorry for him. 
Why?! Of all who were concerned, 
Gus felt that he himself was the one 
whom it was not needful to be sorry 
for. The others might have some 
cause for complaint ; but nothing could 
affect him—his position was sure. 
And it was very mysterious to him 
what Lady Markham could mean when 
she professed to be ready to make 
him amends—for what? Gus could 
afford to laugh, though, indeed, he was 
very much surprised. But happily the 
nature of the mistake which Lady 
Markham had made, and the cause of 
her indignation were things he never 
guessed at. They did not occur to 
him. His position had never been in 
the least degree equivocal in any way. 
He had known exactly, and everybody 
around him had known exactly, what 
it was. Though he had been adopted 
as his uncle’s heir, he had never been 
kept in the dark—why should he !— 
as to whose son he was. And when 
the poor old planter fell into trouble, 
and the estate of which Gus was to 
be the heir diminished day by day, 
“Tt does matter for Gus,” the old 
man had said; “ you must go back to 
your own family when I am gone; 
there’s plenty there for you, if there 
is not much here.” Gus had known 
all about Markham all his life. An 
old pencil-drawing of the house, feeble 
enough, yet recognisable still, had been 
hanging in his room since ever he 
could remember. It had belonged to 
his poor young mother, and since the 
time he had been able to speak he had 
known it as home. The idea of con- 
sidering “ the second family ” had only 
dawned upon him when he began to 
plan his voyage “home,” after his 
uncle’s death. He had heard there 


were children, and consequently one 
of his great pack'ng-cases contained 
many things which children would 
be likely to value. It gave Gus plea- 
sure to think of little sisters and 
brothers to whom he would be more 
like an uncle than a brother. He was 
fond of children, and he had a very 
comfortable simple confidence in 
himself. It had never ovcurred to 
him that they might not “get on.” 
It was true that to hear of Paul gave 
him at first a certain twinge; but 
he thought it impossible, quite impos- 
sible, that Sir William could have let 
his son grow up to manhood without 
informing him of the circumstances, 
Surely it was impossible! There 
might be reasons why Lady Markham 
need not be told—it might make her 
jealous, it might be disappointing and 
vexatious to her— but he would not per- 
mit himself to believe that Paul had 
been left in ignorance. And Alice, 
who was grown up, it seemed certain to 
him that she, too, must know some- 
thing. He had been greatly moved by 
the sight of Alice. The young ladies 
out in Barbadoes, he thought, were 
not like that, nor did he in Barbadoes 
see many young ladies ; and this dainty, 
well-trained, well-bred English girl 
was a wonder and delight to him. 
Why should he not say that he was 
fond of Alice? It was not only 
natural, but desirable that he should 
be so. He walked out after Lady 
Markham left him with a slight sense 
of discomfiture ; he could not tell why, 
but yet a smile at the “flurry’’ into 
which she had allowed herself to be 
thrown. Women were subject to 
‘‘ flurries’’ for next to no cause, he 
was aware. It was foolish of her, but 
yet she was a woman to whom a good 
deal might be pardoned. And he did 
not feel angry, only astonished, and 
half discomfited, and a little amused. 
It was strange—he could not tell what 
she meant— but yet in time no doubt, 
all would be amicably settled, and they 
would “get on,’ however huffy she 
might be for the moment. Gus knew 
himself very well, and he knew that 
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in general he was a person with whom 
it was easy to get on. 

But he was a little disappointed to 
go away—after the hopes he had formed 
of being at once received into the 
bosom of the family, acknowledged by 
Sir William, and made known to the 
others—without any advance at all. 
He had spoken to Alice when he met 
her with the children, and had got 
“fond of her” on the spot : and he would 
have liked to have had her brought 
to him, and to have made himself 
known in his real character to all the 

irls and boys. But however, it must 
all come right sooner or later, he said to 
himself ; and no doubt Lady Markham, 
with her husband sick on her hands, 
and her son, as all the village believed, 
giving her a great deal of anxiety, 
might be:forgiven if she could not 
take the trouble to occupy herself 
about anything else. Gus went away 
without meeting any one, and when he 
had got out in front of the house, 
turned round to look at it, as he was 
in the custom of doing. It was a dull 
day, drizzly and overcast. This made 
the house look very like that woolly 
pencil-drawing, which had always hung 
at the head of his bed, and always 
been called home. 

As he stood there some one came 
from behind the wing where the gate 
of the flower-garden was, and ap- 
proached him slowly. Gus had not 
been quite able to make out who Fair- 
fax was. He was “ no relation,” and 
there did not even seem to be any 
special understanding between him 
and Alice, which was the first idea 
that had come into the stranger’s 
head. He had spoken to Fairfax 
two or three times when he had met 
him with the children, and Gus, who 
was full of the frankest and simplest 
curiosity, waited for him as soon as he 
perceived him. ‘“‘We are going the 
same way, and I h-pe you don’t dis- 
like company,” he said, To tell the 
truth, Fairfax had no particular lik- 
ing for company at that moment. It 
seemed to him that he was in a very 
awkward position in this house where 


dangerous sickness had come in and 
taken possession ; but how to act, how 
to disembarrass them of his constant 
presence, without depriving them of 
his services, which, with natural self- 
regard he thought perhaps more valu- 
able than they really were, he did 
not know. The quaint “little gentle- 
man,” about whom all the children 
chattered, seemed for the first moment 
somewhat of a bore to Fairfax; but 
after a moment’s hesitation he accepted 
him with his usual good-nature, and 
joined him without any apparent re- 
luctance, Mr. Gus was very glad of 
the opportunity of examining at his 
leisure this visitor whose connection 
with the family he did not understand. 

“T have been asking for the old 
gentleman,” he said. ‘I have seen 
Lady Markham. You know them a 
great deal better than I do, no doubt, 
though I am—a relation.” 

‘I do not know them very well,” 
said Fairfax. “Indeed, I find myself 
in a very awkward position. I came 
here by chance because Sir William 
fell ill when I was with them, and I 
was of some use for the moment. That 
made me come on with them, without 
any intention of staying. And here 
I am, a stranger, or almost a stranger, 
in a house where there is dangerous 
illness. It is very embarrassing; I 
don’t know what to do.” 

He had thought Gus a bore one 
minute, and the next opened all his 
mind to him. This was characteristic 
of the young man; but yet in his 
carelessness and easy impulse there 
was a certain sudden sense that the 
support of a third person somehow 
connected with the Markham family 
might give him some countenance. 

“Then you don’t know them— 
much?” said Mr. Gus, half-satisfied, 
half-contemptuous. ‘I couldn't make 
you out, to tell the truth. Nobody 
but an old friend or a connection—or 
some one who was likely to become a 
connection ”— he added, giving Fairfax 
a keen sidelong glance, “‘ seemed the 
right sort of person to be here.’ 

Fairfax felt uneasy under that look. 
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He blushed, he could scarcely tell 
why. “I can't be said to be more 
than a chance acquaintance,” he said. 
“Tt was a lucky chance for me. I 
have known Markham for a long time. 
I've known Aim pretty well; but it 
was a mere chance which brought Sir 
William to me when they were look- 
ing for Markham; and then, by 
another chance, I was calling when 
he was taken ill. That's all. I feel 
as if I were of a little use, and that 
makes me hesitate; but I know I 
have no right to be here.” 

“Who's Markham? The—son, If 
suppose ?”’ 

“ Yes, the eldest son. 
you know him as Paul. Of course,” 
said Fairfax, with hesitation, ‘“ he 
ouzht to be here; but there are some 
family misunderstandings. He doesn’t 
know, of course, how serious it is.” 

“Wild?’’ said Mr. Gus, with his 
little, precise air. 

“ Oh—I don’t quite know what you 
mean by wild. Viewy he is, certainly.” 

“Viewy? Now I don't know what 
you mean by viewy. It is not a word 
that has got as far as the tropics, I 
suppose.” 

Fairfax paused to give a look of 
increased interest at the “little gentle- 
man.” He began to be amused, end 
it was easy—very easy—to lead him 
from his own affairs into the con- 
sideration of some one else’s. ‘‘ Paul,” 
he said—‘ I have got into the way of 
calling him Paul since I have been 
here, as they all do—goes wrong by 
the head, not in any other way. We 
have been dabbling in—what shall I 
call it }—socialism, communism, in a 
way—the whole set of us: and he is 
more in earnest than the rest; he is 
giving himself up to it.” 

“ Socialism — communism!” cried 
Mr. Gus; he was horrified in his sim- 
plicity. “Why that’s revolution, that’s 
bloodshed and murder !”’ he cried. 

“Oh, no; we're not of the bloody 
kind—we’re not red,” said Fairfax, 
laughing. “It’s the communism that 
is going to form an ideal society—not 
fire and flame and barricades.” 


I suppose 


‘You don’t mean to tell me,” said 
Gus, not listening to this explanation, 
“that this young Markham—Paul, 
this Lady Markham’s son—is one of 
those villains that want to assassinate 
all the kings, and plunge all Europe 
into trouble? Good God! what a 
lucky thing I came here!” 

“ No, no, I tell you,” said Fairfax. 
‘On the contrary, what Paul wants 
is to turn his back upon kings and 
aristocracies, to give up civilisation 
altogether, for that matter, and found 
a new world in the backwoods. We've 
all played with the notion. It sounds 
fine ; and then there’s one eloquent 
fellow—a real orator, mind you—who 
makes it look like the grandest thing 
in the world to do. I believe he 
thinks it is, and so does Paul. He's 
gone wrong in his head on the subject ; 
that is all that is wrong with him. 
But there is this difference,” said 
Fairfax reflectively, “from going 
wrong that way and—other ways. 
If you prove yourself an ass in 
the common form, you're sorry and 
ashamed of yourself, and glad to 
make it up with your people at home ; 
but when it’s this sort of thing you 
stand on your high principles and will 
not give in. That's one difference 
between being viewy and—the other. 
Paul can’t make up his mind to give 
in; and then probably he thinks they 
are making the very most of his 
father's illness in order to work upon 
his feelings. Well! he ought to know 
better,” cried Fairfax, with a flush of 
indignation; “ Lady Markham is not 
the sort of person to be suspected in 
that way; but you know the kind of 
ideas that are general. He makes 
himself fancy so, I suppose.” 

“He seems a nice sort of young 
fellow to come into this fine property,” 
said Gus, with another sidelong, in- © 
quisitive look at Fairfax. There was 
an air of keen curiosity, and at the 
same time of sarcastic enjoyment, on 
his face. 

“That is the strange thing about 
it,’’ said Fairfax, reflectively stroking 
the visionary moustache which very 
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lightly adorned his lip. “Paul is a 
very queer fellow. He is against the 
idea of property. He thinks it should 
all be re-divided and every man have 
his share. And, what's stranger still,” 
he added, with an exclamation, “‘ he’s 
the fellow to do it if he had the chance. 
There is nothing sham about him. He 
would strip himself of everything as 
easily as 1 would throw off a coat.” 

“ Against the idea of property!” 
said little Gus, with a very odd ex- 
pression. He gave a long whistle of 
surprise and apparent discomfiture. 
“He must be a very queer fellow 
indeed,” he said, with an air of some- 
thing like disappointment. Why 
should he have been disappointed ? 
But this was what no one, however 
intimately acquainted with the cir- 
cumstances, could have told. 

“Yes, he is a very queer fellow. 
He has a great deal in him. One 
thing that makes me a little uncom- 
fortable,” continued Fairfax, uncon- 
sciously falling more and more into 
a confidential tone, “is that I don’t 
know how he may take my being 
here.” 

“ How should he take it? you are 
his friend, you said?” 

“Ye-es; oh, we've always been 
very good friends, and one time and 
another have seen a great deal of each 
other. Still, you may like a fellow 
well enough among men, and not care 
to see him domesticated, you know, in 
your home. Besides, he might think 
I had put myself in the way on 
purpose to curry favour when Sir 
William was ill—or—I don’t know 
what he might think. It seems 
shabby somehow to be living with 
your friend’s people when your friend 
isn’t there.” 

“ Especially if he ought to be there, 
and you are doing his work.” 

“ Perhaps,” Fairfax said; and 
they walked down to the end of 
the avenue in silence. Mr. Gus 
had got a great deal to think of 
from this interview. A new light 
had come into his mind—and some- 
how, strangely, it was not at first an 
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entirely agreeable light. He went 
along for some way without saying 
anything, going out of the great 
gates, and into the high road, which 
was so quiet. A country cart lamber- 
ing past now and then, or a farmer’s 
gig, the sharp trot of a _ horse 
carrying a groom from some other 
great house to inquire after Sir 
William, gave a little more movement 
to the rural stillness, increasing the 
cheerfulness, though the occasion was 
of the saddest ; and as they approached 
the village, a woman came out from a 
cottage door, and, making her homely 
curtsey, asked the same question. 

“My lady will be in a sad way,” 
this humble inquirer said. It was 
of my lady more than of Sir 
William that the rustic neighbours 
thought. 

“My lady’s a great person here- 
about,” said Mr. Gus, with a look 
that was half spiteful. “I wonder 
how she will like it when the property 
goes away from her. She will not take 
it so easily as Paul.” 

“No,” said Fairfax, rousing up in 
defence, “it is not likely she would 
take it easily ; she has all her children 
to think of. It is to be hoped Paul 
will have sense enough to provide 
for the children before he lets it go 
out of his hands,” 

“Ah!” This again seemed to be 
a new light to Gus. “Your Lady 
Markham would have nothing to say 
to me,” he said, after a pause. “She 
sent me off fast enough. She neither 
knows who I am, nor wants to know. 
Perhaps it would be better both for 
her and the children if she had been a 
little more civil.” 

It was Fairfax’s turn to look at him 
now, which he did with quite a new 
curiosity. He could not understand 
in what possible way it might be to 
Lady Markham’s advantage to be civil 
to the little gentleman whom no one 
knew anything about ; then it occurred 
to him suddenly that the uncles who 
appear mysteriously from far coun- 
tries with heaps of money to bestow, 
and who present themselves incognito 
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to test their families, are not strictly 
confined to novels and the stage. Now 
and then such a thing has happened, 
or has been said to happen, in real 
life. Could this be an instance? He 
was puzzled and he was amused by the 
idea. Mr. Gus did not look like the 
possessor of a colossal fortune looking 
for an heir; nor, though Lady Mark- 
ham thought him nearly as old-look- 
ing as Sir William, did he seem to 
Fairfax old enough to adopt a simply 
beneficent ré/e. Still, there seemed 
no other way to account for this half 
threat. It was all Fairfax could do 
to restrain his inclination to laugh ; 
but he did so, and exerted himself at 
once to restore Lady Markham to his 
companion’s good opinion. 

“You must remember,” he said— 
“and all we have been saying proves 
how much both you and I are con- 
vinced of it—that Sir William is very 
ill. His wife’s mind is entirely occu- 
pied with him, and she is anxious 
about Paul. Indeed, can any one 
doubt that she has a great many 
anxieties very overwhelming to a 
woman who has been taken care of 
all her life? Fancy, should anything 
happen to Sir William, what a charge 
upon her shoulders! The wonder to 
me is that she can see any one; in- 
deed she does not see any one. And 
if she does not know, as you say, who 
you are * 

“No,” said Mr. Gus. Something 
which sounded half like a chuckle of 
satisfaction, and half a note of offence, 
was in his voice. He was like a mis- 
chievous school-boy delighted with the 
effect of a mystification, yet at the 
same time angry that he had not been 
found out. “She knows nothing about 
me,” he said, with a half-laugh. Just 
then they had reached the Markham 
Arms, into which Fairfax followed 
him without thinking. They went 
into the little parlour, which was 
somewhat gloomy on this dull day, 
and green with the shadow of the 
honeysuckle which hung so delight- 
fully over the window when the sun 
was shining, but darkened the room 


now with its wreaths of obtrusive 
foliage, glistening in the soft summer 
drizzle. ‘Come in, come in,” said Mr, 
Gus, pushing the chair, which was 
miscalled easy, towards his visitor, 
and shivering slightly ; “ nobody knows 
anything about me here: and if this 
is what you call summer, I wish I had 
never left Barbadoes, I can tell you, 
Mr. Fairfax, it was not a reception 
like this I looked for when I came 
here.” 

“Probably,” said Fairfax, hitting 
the mark at a venture, “it is only Sir 
William himself who is acquainted 
with all the family relations—and as 
he is ill and disabled, of course he does 
not even know that you are here.” 

“He does know that I am here,” 
cried the little gentleman, bursting 
with his grievance. It had come to 
that pitch that he could not keep 
silence any longer, and shut this all 
up in his own breast. “I wrote to 
let him know I had come. I should 
think he did know about his rela- 
tions ; and I—I can tell you, I’m a 
much nearer relation than any one 
here is aware.” 

Fairfax received this intimation 
quite calmly; he was not excited. 
Indeed it did not convey to him any 
kind of emotion. What did it matter! 
Uncle or distant cousin, it was of very 
little consequence. He said, placidly— 

“ The village looks very pretty from 
this window. Are you comfortable 
here?” 

“Comfortable!” echoed Gus. “ Do 
you think I came all this way across the 
sea to shut myself up in a village pub- 
lic-house? I didn’t even know what 
a village public house was. I knew 
that house up there, and had known 
it all my life. I’ve got a drawing of 
it I'll show you, as like as anything 
ever was. Do you suppose I thought 
I would ever be sent away from there! 
I—oh, but you don’t know, you can’t 
suppose, how near a relation I am.” 

Fairfax thought the little man must 
be a monomaniac on this subject of his 
relationship to the Markhams. He 
thought it was but another instance of 
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the wonderful way in which people 
worship family and descent. He 
himself having none of these things 
had marked often, with the keenness 
of aman who is beyond the temptation, 
the exaggerated importance which most 
people gave to them. Sir William 
Markham, it might be said, was a man 
whom it was worth while to be related 
to; but it did not matter what poor 
bit of a squire it was, Fairfax thought ; 
a man who could boast himself the 
cousin of Hodge of Claypits was so- 
cially a better man than the best man 
who was related to nobody. Whata 
strange thing this kind of test was! 
To belong to a famous historical 
family, or to be connected with people 
of eminent acquirements, he could un- 
derstand that there might be a pride 
in that; but the poorest little com- 
mon-place family that had vegetated 
at one place for a century or two! 
He did not make any answer to Mr. 
Gus, but smiled at him, and yet com- 
passionated him—this poor little fel- 
low who had come over here from the 
tropics with his head full of the glory 
of the Markhams, and now had no- 
thing better to do than to sit in this 
little inn parlour and brag of his re- 
lationship to them ; it was very pitiful, 
and yet it was ludicrous too. 

“T wonder,” he said suddenly, 
“ whether they could put me up here 4 
I want to go, and yet I don’t want to 
be away, if you can understand that. 
If anything were to happen, and Mark- 
ham not here——” 

“T should be here,” said Gus. “TI 
tell you you haven't the least idea how 
near a relation Iam. Lady Markham 
may be as high and mighty as she 
likes, but it would be better for her 
if she were a little civil. She doesn’t 
know the power that a man may have 
whom she chooses to slight. And I 
can tell you my papers are all in order. 
There are no registers wanting or certi- 
ficates, or anything to be put a ques- 
tion upon; uncle took care of that. 
Though he adopted me, and had the 
intention of making me his heir (if he 
had left anything to be heir to), he 


always took the greatest care of 
all my papers. And he used to say to 
me, ‘Look here, Gus, if anything 
should happen to me, here’s what will 
set you up, my boy.’ I never thought 
much about it so long as he was 
living, I thought things were going 
better than they were ; and when the 
smash came I took a little time to 
pick myself up. Then I thought I'd 
do what he always advised—I’d come 
home. But if any one had told 
me I was to be living here, in a bit of 
a tavern, and nobody knowing who I 
am, I should not have believed a 
word.” 

“Tt is very unfortunate,” said Fair- 
fax ; ‘but of course it is because of 
Sir William’s illness—that could not 
have been foreseen.” 

‘“No, to be sure it could not have 
been foreseen,” Gus said ; then roused 
himself again in the might of his in- 
jury. “But if you could guess, if 
you could so much as imagine, who I 
really am—— ” 

Fairfax looked at him with curiosity. 
It was strange to see the vehemence 
in his face: but Gus was now carried 
beyond self-control. He could not 
help letting himself out, getting the 
relief of disclosure. He leant across 
the little shining mahogany table and 
whispered a few words into Fairfax’s 
ear. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


“ Wnat does the doctor say?” 

“Oh, Mr. Fairfax! worse, far worse 
than nothing! He looks at us as 
if his heart would break. He 
has known us all our lives. He steals 
out through the garden not to see me. 
But I know what he means, I know 
very well what he means,” Alice said 
with irrestrainable tears. 

“ But the other one from London— 
Sir Thomas : he is coming?” 

“ This afternoon : but it will not do 
any good. Mr. Fairfax, will you 
telegraph once more to Paul? I don’t 
think he believes us. Tell him that 
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“Don't say any more, Miss Mark- 
ham ; I understand. But one moment,” 
said Fairfax; ‘Paul will not like to 
find me here, No, there is no reason 
why—we have never quarrelled. But 
he will not like to find me here.” 

“You have been very kind, very 
good to us, Mr. Fairfax; you have 
stayed and helped us when there was 
no one else; you have always been a 
—comfort. But then it must have 
been very, very dismal and gloomy for 
you to be in a house where there was 
nothing but trouble,” Alice said. 

Her pretty eyes were swimming in 
tears. It gave her a little pang to 
think that perhaps this visitor, though 
he had been so kind, had been staying 
out of mere civility, and thinking it 
hard. It was not out of any other 
feeling in her mind that she was 
aware of; but to think that Fairfax 
had been longing to get away perhaps, 
feeling the tedium of his stay, gave 
her a sharp little shock of pain. 

“Do not speak so—pray do not 
speak so,” said Fairfax, distressed. 
“That is not the reason. But I think 
I will go to the village. There I can 
be at hand whatever is wanted. You 
will know that I am ready by night or 
day—but I have no right to be here.” 

Alice looked at him, scarcely seeing 
him through the great tears with 
which her eyes were brimming over. 
She put out her hand with a tremulous 
gesture of appeal. 

“Then you think,” she said, in a 
voice which was scarcely louder than 
a whisper, “you think —it is very 
near ?”’ 

Fairfax felt that he could not ex- 
plain himself. In the very presence 
of death could any one pause to think 
that Paul might find a visitor intrusive, 
or that the visitor himself might be 
conscious of a false position ? 

** No,” he said, “no: howcan I tell? 
I have not seen him. I could not be 
a judge. It ison Paul’s account ; but 
I shall be at the village—always at 
hand whatever you may want.” 

This reassured her a little, and the 
glimmer of a feeble smile came on her 


face. She gave him her trembling 
hand fora moment. He had been very 
“kind.” It was not a word which ex- 
pressed his devotion, but Alice did not 
know what other to use: very—very 
kind. 

“The house will seem more empty 
still if you go. It looks so lonely,” 
said Alice ; “like what it used to be 
when they were away in town and we 
left behind. Oh, if that were all! 
Paul ought to have been here all the 
time, and you have taken his place. It 
is unjust that you should go when he 
comes.” 

**T shall not go,” said Fairfax softly. 
He had held her hand in his for a 
moment—only for a moment. Alice, 
in her grief, was soothed by his sym- 
pathy; but Fairfax, on the other 
hand, was very well aware that he 
must take no advantage of that sym- 
pathy. He would have liked to kiss 
the trembling hand in an effusion of 
tender pity, and if it had been Lady 
Markham he might have done so; but 
it was Alice, and he dared not. He 
held himself aloof by main strength, 
keeping himself from even a word 
more. There was almost a little chill 
in it to the girl, whose heart was full 
of trouble and pain, and whose tear- 
ful eyes appealed unconsciously to 
that “kindness” in which she had 
such confidence. To be deserted by 
any one at such a moment would have 
seemed hard to her. The house was 
oppressed by the slow rolling-up of 
this cloud, which was about to over- 
cloud all their life. 

Lady Markham now scarcely left 
the sick-room at all. When they 
warned her that she would exhaust 
herself, that she would not be able 
to bear the strain, she would shake 
her head with a woeful sort of 
smile. She was not of the kind that 
breaks down. She was sure of herself 
so long as she should be wanted, and 
afterwards, what did it matter? Now 
and then she would come out and 
take a turn or two along the corridor, 
rather because of the restlessness of 
anguish that would take possession of 
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her than from any desire to “change 
the air,’ as the nurse said. And 
when she was out of the room Sir 
William’s worn eyes would watch the 
door. “Don't leave me alone,’”’ he 
said to her in his feeble voice. He 
had grown very feeble now. For by 
far the greater part of the time he 
was occupied entirely with his bodily 
sufferings ; but now and then it would 
occur to him that there was something 
in his pocket-book, something that 
would give a great deal of trouble— 
and that there was somebody who 
wanted to see him and to force an 
explanation. How was he able, in 
his weak state, to give any explana- 
tion? He had entreated his wife at 
first not to allow him to be disturbed, 
and now, as everything grew dimmer, 
he could not bear that she should 
leave him. There was protection in 
her presence. At times it occurred 
to him that his enemy was lurking 
outside, and that all his attendants 
could do was to keep the intruder at 
bay. Now and then he would hear 
a step in the corridor, which no doubt 
was Ais ; but the nurses were all faith- 
ful, and the dangerous visitor was 
never let in. At these moments Sir 
William turned his feeble head to 
look for his wife. She would protect 
him. As he went further and further, 
deeper and deeper, into the valley of 
the shadow, he forgot even what the 
danger was; but the idea haunted 
him still. All this time he had never 
asked for Paul. He had not wished 
to see any one, only to have his room 
well watched and guarded, and nobody 
allowed to disturb him. When the 
doctors came there was always a thrill 
of alarm in his mind—not for his own 
condition, as might have been sup- 
posed, but lest in their train or under 
some disguise the man who was his 
enemy might get admission. And 
thus, without any alarm in respect 
to himself, without any personal un- 
easiness about what was coming, he 
descended gradually the fatal slope. 
The thought of death never occurred 
to him at all. No solemn alarm was 
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his, not even any consciousness of 
what might be coming. He never 
breathed a word as to what he wished 
to be done, or gave any directions. In 
short, he did not apparently think much 
of his illness. The idea of a dangerous 
and disagreeable visitor who would 
go away again if no notice was taken 
of him, and of whom it was expedient 
to take no notice, was the master idea 
in his mind, and with all the strength 
he had he kept this danger secret—it 
was all the exertion of which he was 
now capable. 

And to be a visitor in the house 
at such a melancholy moment was 
most embarrassing. There are some 
people who have a special knack of 
mixing themselves up in the affairs 
of others, and Fairfax was one of 
these. He was himself strangely 
isolated and alone in the world, and 
it seemed to him that he had never 
found so much interest in anything as 
in this family story into the midst of 
which he had been so suddenly thrown. 
Almost before he had become ac- 
quainted with them, circumstances 
had made him useful, and for the 
moment necessary, to them. He was 
an intruder, yet he was doing the 
work of a son. And then in those 
long summer evenings which Lady 
Markham spent in her husband’s sick- 
room, what a strange charmed life 
the young man had drifted into! 
When the children went to bed, Alice 
would leave the great drawing-room 
blazing with lights, for that smaller 
room at the end which was Lady 
Markham’s sanctuary, and which was 
scarcely lighted at all, and there the 
two young people would sit alone, wait- 
ing for Lady Markham’s appearance 
or for news from the sick-room, with 
only one dim lamp burning, and the 
summer moonlight coming in through 
the little golden-tinted panes of the 
great Elizabethan window. Some- 
times they scarcely said anything to 
each other, the anxiety which was the 
very atmosphere of the house hushing 
them into watchfulness and listening 
which forbade speech ; but sometimes, 
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on the other hand, they would talk 
in half-whispers, making to each other 
without knowing it, many disclosures 
both of their young lives and cha- 
racters, which advanced them alto- 
gether beyond that knowledge of each 
other which ordinary acquaintances 
possess. 

Nothing like love, it need not be 
said, was in those bits of intercourse, 
broken sometimes by a hasty summons 
from the sick-room to Alice, or a 
hurried commission to Fairfax—a tele- 
gram that had to be answered, or 
something that it was necessary to 
explain to the doctor. In the inter- 
vals of these duties, which seemed as 
natural to the one as to the other, the 
girl and the young man would talk or 
would be silent, somehow pleased and 
soothed mutually by each other's 
presence, though neither was con- 
scious of thinking of the other. 
Alice at least was not conscious. She 
felt that it was “‘a comfort” that he 
should be there, so sympathetic, so 
kind, ready to go anywhere at a 
moment’s notice; and she had come 
to be able to say to him “Go” or 
“Come” without hesitation, and to 
take for granted his willing service. 
But it was scarcely to be expected 
that Fairfax should be unconscious of 
the strangeness of the union which 
was invisibly forming itself between 
them. At first a certain amusement 
had mixed with the natural surprise 
of suddenly finding himself in circum- 
stances so strange; but it must be 
allowed that by degrees Fairfax came 
to think Sir William’s illness a for- 
tunate chance, and so long as imminent 
danger was not thought of, had no 
objection to its continuance. 

But things had become more 
grave from day to day. Sir William, 
without doubt, seemed going to die, 
and Paul did not come, and the 
stranger’s services became more and 
more necessary, yet morg and more 
incongruous with the circumstances 
of the house. The whole came to a 
climax when Gus whispered that 
revelation across the table in the inn 


parlour. The excitement and distress 
with which Fairfax received it is not 
to be described. Could it be true} 
Certainly Gus was absolutely con- 
vinced of its truth, and unaware of 
any possibility of denial. Fairfax 
asked himself, with a perplexity more 
serious than he had ever known in hig 
life before, what he ought to do. Was 
it his duty to say something or to say 
nothing? to warn them of the ex- 
traordinary blow that was coming, or 
to hold his peace and merely look on! 
When he went back up the peaceful 
avenue into the house which he was 
beginning to call home—the house 
over which one dread cloud was hang- 
ing, but which had no prevision of 
the other calamity—he felt as if he 
himself were a traitor conniving at its 
destruction. But to whom could he 
speak? Not to Lady Markham who 
had so much to bear—and Alice—to 
tell such a tale to Alice was im- 
possible. It was then that he de- 
termined at any cost that Paul must 
come, and he himself go away. That 
Paul would not tolerate his presence 
in the house he was aware, in- 
stinctively feeling that neither could 
he, in Paul’s place, have borne it. 
And to go away was not so easy as it 
once might have been; but there 
seemed no longer any question what 
his duty was. He put up some of his 
things in a bag, and himself carried 
them with him down the avenue, not 
able to feel otherwise than sadly heavy 
and sore about the heart. He could 
not abandon the ladies; but he could 
not stay there any longer with that 
secret in his possession. His telegram 
to Paul was in a different tone from 
those which the ladies sent. 

“The doctors give scarcely any 
hope,” he said. ‘Come instantly. I 
cannot but feel myself an intruder at 
such a moment ; but I will not leave 
till you come.” 

Then he went sadly with his bag to 
the Markham Arms. Was it right? 
Was it wrong? It even glanced 
across his mind that to establish him- 
self there by the side of Gus might 
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seem to the Markhams like taking 
their enemy’s side against them. But 
what else could he do? He would 
neither intrude upon them nor abandon 
them. 

Fairfax calculated justly. Paul, 
who had resisted his mother’s appeals 
and his sister's entreaties, obeyed at 
once the imperative message of the 
man who threw the light of out- 
side opinion and common necessity 
upon the situation. He arrived that 
night, just after the great London 
physician, who had come down to pro- 
nounce upon Sir William’s condition, 
had been driven to the railway. Paul 
had no carriage sent for him, and had 
said to himself that it was all an ex- 
aggeration and piece of folly, since 
some one from Markham was evidently 
dining out. There were, however, all 
the sigus of melancholy excitement 
which usually follow such a visit 
visible in the hall and about the 
house when he reached it. Brown 
and one of his subordinates were 
standing talking in low tones on the 
great steps, shaking their heads as 


they conversed. Mr. Brown himself 
had managed to change his usually 
cheerful countenance into the sem- 
blance of that which is characteristic 
of an undertaker’s mute. 

“T knew how it would be the mo- 


ment I set eyes upon him,” Mr. 
Brown was saying. “ Death was in 
his face, if it ever was in a man’s.” 

Paul sprang from the lumbering old 
fly which he had found at the station 
with a mixture of eagerness and 
incredulity. 

“ How is my father?” he said. 

“ Oh, sir, you’re come none too soon,” 
said Brown. ‘Sir William is as bad 
as bad can be.” And then Alice, hear- 
ing something, she did not know what, 
rushed out. Every sound was full of 
terror in the oppressed house. She 
flung herself upon her brother and 
wept. There was no need to say any- 
thing ; and Paul who had been linger- 
ing, thinking they did not mean what 
they said, believing it to be a device 
to get him seduced into that dangerous 


stronghold of his enemy’s house, was 
overcome too. 

“Why did not I hear before?” he 
said. But nobody bid him remember 
that he had been told a dozen times 
before. 

Sir William was very ill that night. 
He began to wander, and said things 
in his confused and broken utterance 
which were very mysterious to the 
listeners. But as none of them had 
any clue to what these wanderings 
meant, they did not add, as they might 
have done, to the misery of the night. 
There was no rest for any one during 
those tedious hours. The children 
and the inferior servants went to bed 
as usual, but the elder ones, and those 
domestics who had been long in the 
family, could not rest any more than 
could those individually concerned ; 
the excitement of that gloomy expec- 
tation got into their veins. Mrs. 
Fry was up and down all night, and 
Brown lay on a sofa in the house- 
keeper's room, from which he appeared 
at intervals looking very wretched 
and troubled, with that air of half- 
fearing, half hoping the worst, which 
gets into the faces of those who 
stand about the outer chamber 
where Death has showed his face. 
Nothing however “happened” that 
night. The day began again, and life, 
galvanised into a haggard copy of 
itself, with all the meals put upon the 
table as usual, The chief figure in 
this new day, in this renewed vigil, 
was Paul, who, always important in 
the house, was now doubly important 
as so soon to be master of all. The 
servants were all very careful of him 
that he should not be troubled; mes- 
sages and commissions which the day 
before would have been handed un- 
ceremoniously to Fairfax, were now 
managed by Brown himself as best he 
could rather than trouble Mr. Paul ; 
and even Mrs. Fry was more anxious 
that he should lie down and rest, than 
even that Alice, her favourite, should 
be spared. 

** It will all come upon him after,” 
the housekeeper said. 
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As for Paul himself, the effect upon 
him was very great. Perhaps it was 
because of the profound dissatisfaction 
in his mind with all his own plans, 
that he had so long resisted the call to 
come home. Since his father had left 
Oxford, Paul had gone through many 
chapters of experience. Every day had 
made him more discontented with his 
future associates, more secretly ap- 
palled by the idea that the rest of his 
life was to be spent entirely among 
them. He had left his rooms in col- 
lege, and gone into some very homely 
ones not far from Spears’s, by way of 
accustoming himself to his new life. 
This was a thing he had long in- 
tended to do, and he had been angry 
with himself for his weak-minded re- 
gard for personal comfort. But un- 
fortunately his enthusiasm had begun 
to sink into disgust before he took this 
step, and his loathing for the little 
mean rooms, the narrow street full of 
crowding children and evil odours was 
intense. That he had forced himself 
to remain, notwithstanding this loath- 
ing, was perhaps all the worse for his 
plans. He would not yield to his own 
disgust, but it inspired him with a 
secret horror and opposition far more 
important than this mere dislike of his 
surroundings. He saw that none of 
the others minded those things, which 
made his existence miserable. Even 
Spears, whose perceptions in some re- 
spects were delicate, did not smell the 
smell, nor perceive the squalor. He 
thought Paul’s new lodgings very 
handsome; he cailed him Paul with- 
out any longer even the apologetic 
smile which at first accompanied that 
familiarity, as a matter of course. 
And Janet gave him no peace. She 
called him out with little beckonings 
and signs. She was always in the way 
when he came or went. She took the 
charge of him, telling him what he 
ought to do and what not to do, with 
an attempt at that petty tyranny 
which a woman who is loved may 
exercise with impunity, but which 
becomes intolerable in any other. 

It was thus with a kind of fierce 


determination to remain faithful to his 
convictions that Paul had set himself 
like a rock against all the appeals from 
home. His convictions! These con- 
victions gradually resolved themselves 
into a conviction of the utter unen- 
durableness of life under the conditions 
which he had chosen, as day by day 
went on. Nothing, he had resolved, 
should make him yield, or own himself 
mistaken— nothing would induce him 
to give up the cause to which he had 
pledged himself. But now that at last 
he had been driven out of that strong- 
hold, and forced to leave the sur- 
roundings he hated, and come back 
to those that were natural to him, 
Paul’s mind was in a chaos inde- 
seribable. After the first burst of 
penitence and remorse, there had stolen 
on him a sense of well-being, a charm 
of association which he strove to 
struggle against, but in vain. He 
was grieved, deeply grieved for his 
father ; but is it possible that in the 
mind of a young heir, aware of all the 
incalculable differences in his own life 
which the end of his father’s must 
make, there should not be a quivering 
excitement of the future mingling with 
the sorrow of the present, however 
sincere? When he went out in the 
morning, after the feverishness of that 
agitated night, to feel the fresh air in 
his face, and saw around him all the 
spreading woods, all the wealthy and 
noble grace of the old house, which an 
hour or moment might make his own, a 
strange convulsion shook his being. 
Was not he pledged to give all up, to 
relinquish everything—to share what- 
ever he had with his brother, and leave 
all belonging to him? The question 
brought a deadly faintnees over him. 
While he stood under the trees look- 
ing at his home, he seemed to see the 
keen eyes of the Scotsman, Fraser, in- 
specting the place, and Short jotting 
down calculations on a bit of paper as 
to what would be the value of the ma- 
terials, and how many villas semi- 
detached might be built on the site— 
while Spears, perhaps, patted him on 
the shoulder, and bid him remember 
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that even if he had not given it up, 
this could not have lasted,—‘ the 
country would not stand it long.” 
He seemed to see and hear them dis- 
cussing his fate; and Janet, standing 
at the door, making signs to him with 
her hand. What had he to do here? 
It was to that society he belonged. 
Nevertheless, Paul’s heart quivered 
with a strange excitement when he 
thought that to-morrow—perhaps this 
very night !—And then he bethought 
himself of the darkened room up stairs, 
and his mother’s lingering watch ; and 
his heart contracted with a sudden 
ng. 
Next evening it was apparent that 
the end was at hand. Just as the sun 
went down, when the soft greyness of 
the summer twilight began to steal 
into the air, the children were sent 
for into Sir William’s room. They 
thronged in with pale faces and wide 
open eyes, having been bidden not to 
cry—not to disturb the quiet of the 
death chamber. The windows were 
all open, the sky appearing in wistful 
stretches of clearness; but near the 
bed, in the shadow, a shaded lamp 
burned solemnly, and the window be- 
yond showed gleams of lurid colour in 
the western sky, barred by strong 
black lines of cloud. These black 
lines of cloud, and the mysterious 
shining of the lamp, gave a strange 
air of solemnity to the room, all filled 
already by the awe and wonder of 
death, A sob of mingled grief and 
terror burst from little Marie, as 
grasping her sister's hand convul- 
sively, she followed Alice to her 
father’s bedside. Was it he that lay 
there, propped up with cushions, 
breathing so hard and painfully? 
The boys stood at the foot of the 
bed. Their hearts were full of that 
dreary anguish of the unaccustomed 
and unknown, which gives additional 
depth to every sorrow of early youth. 
Alice, who had taken her place close 
to the head of the bed had lost this. 
She knew all about it, poor child— 
what to do for him; what was coming ; 
all that should be administered to him. 
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She was as pale as those pale stretches 
of sky, and like them in the clear 
pathetic wistfulness of her face; but 
she had something to do, and she was 
not afraid. 

“ William—are you able to say any- 
thing to the children?” said Lady 
Markham. “They have all come—to 
see you—to ask how you are——” 
She could not say, “to bid you fare- 
well;” that was not possible. Her 
voice was quite steady and calm. The 
time was coming when she would be 
able to weep, but not now. 

He opened his eyes and looked at 
them with a faint smile. He had 
always been good to the children. At 
his most busy moment they had never 
been afraid of him. Little Bell held 
her breath, opening her eyes wider 
and wider to keep down that passion 
of tears which was coming, while 
Marie clung to. her, trying to imi- 
tate her, but with the tears already 
come, and making blinding reflections 
of the solemn lamp and the evening 
light. 

“* Ah, yes, the children,” Sir William 
said. ‘I have not seen them since 
Sunday. They have been very good— 
and kind; they have not—made any 
noise. Who is that? I thought—I 
heard—some one—” 

“Nobody, papa,” said Alice —“ no- 
body—except all of us.” 

“Ah! all of you,” he said, and gave © 
one of those panting, hard-drawn 
breaths which were so terrible to hear. 

The door was open, like the windows, 
to give all the air possible. The ser- 
vants were standing about the stairs 
and in the passages. Everybody knew 
that the last act was about to be per- 
formed solemnly, and the master of the 
house on the eve of his going away. 
Most of the women were crying. 
Even when it is nothing to you, what 
event is there that can be so much as 
this final going —this departure into 
the unseen? There was a general hush 
of awe and excitement. And how it 
was that amidst them all that stranger 
managed to get entrance, to walk up 
stairs, to thread through the mournful 
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group, no one ever knew. His step 
was audible, even among that agitated 
company, as he came along the cor- 
ridor. They all heard it, with a cer- 
tain sense of alarm. Was it the doctor 
coming back again with something new 
he had thought of, or was it—— 

“ Ah, all of you,” Sir William said ; 
and as he spoke the words the new- 
comer came inat the door. He walked 
up to the foot of the bed, no one mo- 
lesting him. They were all struck 
dumb with surprise; and what could 
they have done, when a momentary 
tumult or scuffle would have killed 
the sufferer at once? For the 
moment every eye was turned from 
Sir William, and directed to Mr. Gus 
in his light clothes, with his little 
brown face, so distinct from all the 
others. He came up close to the foot 
of the bed. 

“« Yes, all of us—now I am here,” 
he said. “I am very sorry to disturb 
you at such a time; but, Sir 
William Markham, you'll have to own 
me before you die.” 

Paul made a hasty step towards him, 
and put a hand upon his shoulder. 

“Don’t you see,” he said. ‘Go 
away, for God’s sake, Whatever you 
want I'll attend to you after.” 

“T’ll not go away,” said Gus. “I 
must stand for my rights, even if he is 
dying. Sir William Markham, it’s 
your own doing. I have given you 
warning. You'll have to own me 
before you die.” 


Paul, beside himself, seized the 
stranger by the shoulders; but Gus, 
though he was small, was strong. 

“Don’t make a scuffle,” he said, in 
a low tone ; “ I won't go, but I'll make 
no disturbance. He’s going to speak, 
Be still, you, and listen what he 
says.” 

Sir William signed impatiently to 
his attendants on each side— Alice and 
her mother—to raise him. He looked 
round him, feebly peering into the 
waning light. 

“ They are beginning to fight—over 
my bed,” he said, with a quiver in his 
voice. 

“No,” said Gus, getting free from 
Paul’s restraining grasp. He made no 
noise, but he was supple and strong, 
and slid out of the other’s hands, 
“No, there shall be no fighting; I 
have more respect — but own me, 
father, before you die. I'll take care 
of them. I'll do no one any harn, 
I swear before God; but own me 
before you die.” 

They all stood and listened, gazing, 
forgetting even the man who was 
dying. The very children forgot him, 
and turned to the well-known counte- 
nance of the little gentleman. Then 
there came a gasp, a sob, a great quiver 
in the bed. Sir William flung out his 
emaciated arms with a gesture of 
despair. 

“T said I was not to be disturbed,” 
he said, and fell back, never to be 
disturbed any more. 


To be continued, 
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“The stranger that descends Ohio’s stream, 
tly to Charmed with the beauteous prospects that arise, 
ce and Marks the soft isles that neath the glittering beain 
looked Dance with the wave and mingle with the skies, 
. Sees also one that now in ruin lies, 


Which erst, like faery queen towered o’er the rest, 
In every native charm by culture dressed. 


—over There rose the seat, where once in pride of life, 


in his My eye cou!d mark the queenly rivers flow, 
In summer’s calmness, or in winter’s strife, 
> from Swollen with rains or battling with the snow. 
ade no Never again my heart such joy shall know. 
Havoc and ruin, rampant war, have passed 
strong, Over that isle with their destroying blast.” 
as Lines written by Mrs. Blennerhassctt at Montreal, 1819. 
ng ; 
- Ar some period within the last ten By the banks of the Monongahela, 
pe na years there appeared in one of the where the famous Pittsburg — the 
harm, leading American mag..zines an article Birmingham of America—belches forth 
a = under this heading—‘‘ And who was_ into the night its clouds of flame and 
. Blennerhassett?” That there wascause smoke, and where a dense population, 
Gazing, for giving a biographical sketch such with its rampant communism, sends 
. atitle is suggestive that the name is from time to time a wave of fear 
ot him, more or less familiar to the ears of surging throughout the whole social 
sownte- the American people, but that the fabric of the continent, not much 
Thea reasons for that familiarity are but more than a century ago stood Fort 
poet! little or vaguely known. Such is in- Du Quesne—a solitary outpost among 
out his deed the case. Romance and misfor- the forests—the wltima Thule of the 
ure of tune combined have caused to linger soldiers of George III.’s younger days, 
® on the page of American history a and the military centre of that great 
— name whose owner had perhaps no debatable land for which the two most 








other claim to immortality than that 
of presenting as sad an individual 
story as the most inveterate lovers of 
true romance could desire. 

As the traveller of to-day, sur- 
rounded by all the luxuries of a mo- 
dern Transatlantic steamboat, glides 
down the waters of la belle riviére, he 
will find much to interest him, whether 
his mind prefers to occupy itself with 
the stirring surroundings of the pre- 
sent, or to revert in fancy to the 
warlike and often hideous dramas of 
the last century which have ever 
rendered these scenes, as the stage 
upon which they were acted, peculiarly 
dear to the student of American 


history, 


powerful nations on earth so long con- 
tended. Du Quesne! a name that at 
that time must have been familiar to 
all alike—to the frontiersman of Vir- 
ginia and Pennsylvania, who from 
behind the great natural ramparts of 
the Blue Ridge and the Alleghanies de- 
fied the savage and formed the van 
of civilisation, and to the fashionable 
twaddler of St. James’s or Versailles. 
It was not far from ‘here; where the 
Monongahela pours its waters into the 
Ohio, that the forty-fourth and forty- 
eighth regiments were cut ‘to pieces’ 
by a handful of French and Indians, 
while the ill-fated Braddock, their 
leader, mad with rage and shame, and 
trying to form his panic-stricken and 
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pipe-clayed red-coats as if they were 
on the open plains of Flanders, was 
shot dead by an exasperated Virginia 
militiaman. 

Here too was the ground of Wash- 
ington’s early training, both military 
and diplomatic; here, through many 
campaigns, and amid almost continuous 
disasters and difficulties, he and many 
other American officers not only gained 
that experience in war that, on a 
greater scale, in after years was to 
stand them in such good stead, but 
lost, in common with the majority of 
their countrymen, that profound be- 
lief in the invincibility of the king's 
regulars which paved the way, when 
the occasion demanded it, to the War 
of Independence. 

Many miles lower down the Ohio 
river widens, and lying in its midst is 
a stretch of land several hundred acres 
in extent that is pointed out to the 
stranger as “ Blennerhassett’s isle.”’ 
With this spot of earth is inseparably 
connected the misfortunes of that 
mysterious man whose name, in spite 
of all its owner’s efforts to the con- 
trary, was forced into the political 
records of his adopted country. 

Harman Blennerhassett, the son of 
an Irish gentleman of good family, 
was born in the year 1767, and having 
been educated at Westminster School 
and Trinity College, Dublin, was, in 
1790, called to the Irish bar. 

We hear of him at that period as a 
well-educated, cultured youth of a 
retiring disposition, possessing to a 
great extent the polished manners of 
an age that has passed away. The 
inheritor, upon the death of his father, 
which took place about this time, of 
good estates both real and personal, 
we find him, in preference to entering 
upon the duties of his profession, 
travelling on the Continent of Europe, 
and occupying himself with the study 
of modern languages and science. That 
these would ever have been turned to 
great account we are inclined to doubt, 
and in spite of the quaint and fulsome 
admiration of his American biographers, 
it is impossible not to picture to oneself 


an unambitious and somewhat indolent 
man, whose lines were thrown in easy 
places, and who, but for the mournful 
romance of an accidental interview, 
would possibly have spent his life, be- 
loved by a wide circle of friends, and 
an ornament to the society in which 
he moved; but would have suffered 
the same oblivion that has overtaken 
thousands as cultivated, as rich, as 
meritorious, and as well-born as he. 

It is somewhat inconsistent with the 
rest of Blennerhassett’s character, to 
find him an ardent admirer of repub- 
licanism, with decidedly national Irish 
feelings, and a consequent dislike of 
the English government. But there 
the incongruity ceases, for, rather than 
face the odium of holding opinions 
opposed to those of most of his class, 
he chooses the somewhat negative 
course of removing himself from all 
possibility of party strife, and forms 
the resolution, aided by a romantic 
turn of mind, of emigrating to 
America, whose institutions he 
ardently admired. 

About this time, while on a visit to 
his sister in England (Lady Kinsale), 
he became engaged to a Miss Agnew, 
daughter of the Governor of the Isle 
of Man. This young lady he delighted 
with the glowing sketches of Western 
forests which fancy was so frequently 
spreading before his mind, and she 
eventually succumbed to this pictured 
Arcadia of the future. That the lady 
in question had more than her share 
of aceomplishments and good qualities 
history is unanimous, and that she 
combined with these that happy 
knack, so common among English 
gentlewomen, of adapting herself to 
all kinds of circumstances, she after- 
wards most undeniably proved. 

Filled with rosy visions of the 
future, in which neither personal 
aggrandisement nor ambition had any 
place, and impatiently looking forward 
to the Arcadian life he was about 
to enter upon, Blennerhassett, now 
married, made such preparations for 
his departure as were calculated 
to render that life as luxurious as 
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circumstances would admit of. It was 
evident that a shanty in a clearing 
was no part of his scheme, but that 
—as regards things material, at any 
rate—his ideas affected what writers 
on early colonial matters are pleased 
to call the “ baronial style.” An ex- 
tensive library was purchased, scien- 
tific and astronomical instruments, in 
which pursuits he specially delighted, 
were packed on board ; great quantities 
of costly furniture, pictures, and plate 
—everything, in fact, that a studiously 
inclined man of that day with refined 
and luxurious tastes could well re- 
quire, not to speak of a numerous 
assortment of agricultural implemeuts, 
was collected. In the meanwhile he 
had disposed of his estates to his 
cousin, Baron Ventry. 

In the winter of 1797 the young 
couple crossed the Atlantic without 
mishap, and remained till the opening 
of spring among friends and acquaint- 
ances in the eastern cities. The rich- 
ness, the beauty, and the fertility of 
the Ohio valley, as yet but very par- 
tially settled, were at that time the 
talk of all men, It was the “west” 
of those days, and the region to which 
people of all classes from the Eastern 
States, who did not shrink from back- 
woods life, and wished to improve their 
fortunes, were resorting. The Blenner- 
hassetts caught the fever, though it 
is needless to add that the disease 
with them took a romantic, and not a 
worldly form, At the opening of spring, 
bidding adieu to their many fri-nds 
in the eastern cities, and laden with 
their household gods, they turned 
their faces westwards; and arriving 
at Pittsburg, at that time an insig- 
nificant village, embarked with their 
effects in one of the large bateaux— 
then the sole means of transport on 
the waters of the Ohio—and floated 
down to Marietta, a small village set- 
tlement in the forests, some hundred 
miles or so below. We can well 
imagine the astonishment of the 
good people of this frontier village 
at the disembarkation of such a 
cargo in those early days, when the 
ordinary luxuries and _ refinements 
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of life were exclusively confined to 
the older eastern settlements and 
cities, 

At Marietta, the Blennerhassetts 
fixed their head-quarters for such 
time as they should spend in selecting 
a site for their future home; and it 
would be as well now to take a glance 
at the population among whom they 
had cast their lot. Here, on the 
eastern shore of the river, lay the 
state of Virginia—not the Virginia 
of tradition, with its tobacco planta- 
tions and households of slaves, but 
that elevated and mountainous portion 
of the state which is now known as 
West Virginia—settled at that time 
partly by sons of eastern planters, 
driven thither by the constant division 
of property; partly by Scotch, Irish, 
and Germans, who had pushed over 
from the Shenandoah valley; and 
partly, doubtless, by soldiers of 
the French and Indian wars, or their 
sons, who had received grants of 
land on their dismissal from the 
service. 

Coming from up the river, too, 
were other kinds of settlers: rigid 
New England farmers, Quakers and 
Dutch from Pennsylvania, Harvard 
graduates, ex-officers, and soldiers of 
the revolutionary war, scattered for 
the most part along the western bank 
—in what was some half-dozen years 
later formed into the state of Ohio— 
but all apparently living in simple 
backwoods style, necessitating a cer- 
tain amount of equality unknown in 
the eastern settlements. 

The fertile and romantic island lying 
some few miles from Marietta, which 
still bears his ill-fated name, was 
chosen by Blennerhassett as a spot 
well calculated to supply that ideal life 
of which his fancy had so long been 
enamoured ; and he finally concluded 
the purchase of a portion of the island, 
consisting of about two hundred acres, 
for the sum of one thousand pounds, 
which, taking into consideration time, 
place, and the uncleared nature of the 
land, was doubtless an excellent bar- 
gain for the gentleman from whom he 
purchased. 
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The primary expense, however, was 

little to Blennerhassett, for he imme- 
diately began to change the face of 
that nameless and remote island to an 
extent that was the daily wonder of 
the entire country side. He not only 
purchased a considerable number of 
negroes, but hired every ablebodied 
man in the neighbourhood who was 
able and willing to work. Money had 
hitherto, as in all frontier countries, 
been scarce ; it now circulated freely 
within a comparatively small radius. 
Thousands of pounds were spent in 
bringing about a transformation which 
in a few months was the wonder of 
the whole western country. The back- 
woods character of the island soon 
vanished before the magic touch of 
taste, backed by a lavish expenditure 
of money. The settlers flocked round 
this dilettante and aristocratic pio- 
neer: his prominent republicanism and 
genial manners won all hearts ; though 
the deep-rooted ideas of fraternity and 
equality in which most of his simple- 
living neighbours had been reared 
must have received a severe shock 
when they watched these splendours 
rising in their midst. It is scarcely 
needful for history to tell us that 
Blennerhassett during all this time 
was repeatedly the victim of imposi- 
tions. Human nature has been the 
same through all ages, and has ever 
been specially irresistible upon the 
outposts of Anglo Saxon civilisation 
in all quarters of the world. We can 
readily picture the wondering con- 
tempt and the cynical smile with 
which the horny-handed sons of the 
forest, whose ideas were bounded by 
things material, would gaze on the 
operations at the island, and the plea- 
sure, on the other hand, with which 
those who had migrated from the 
eastern cities and plantations would 
regard the gleam of civilisation sud- 
denly breaking in their midst. 

Mrs. Blennerhassett was even more 
popular among her new neighbours 
than her lord. While a skilled lin- 
guist, and possessed to a remarkable 
degree of the accomplishments con- 
sidered requisite for well-born young 
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ladies of those days, she was both 

frank and unaffected in her manners, 
and seems instinctively to have pos- 
sessed that rare gift—so valuable 
among such social surroundings—of 
winning the hearts of all, without 
exciting that assumption of envy or 
jealousy by superiority which rankles 
so grievously in the breast of rural re- 
publicanism. To all this we are told 
she added a face and form of wondrous 
beauty, and physical powers of endur- 
ance that astonished all with whom she 
came in contact. She would ride miles 
through the forests on charitable or 
social errands; andat this moment there 
lies before us the copy of an old engrav- 
ing representing her attired in a long 
riding-habit, which, we are told, was 
always of scarlet cloth, with an ostrich 
feather floating from a broad-brimmed 
hat, and mounted on a blood horse 
cantering along beneath the tall 
forest trees, followed by a negro groom 
in livery. 

The mansion upon the island, judg- 
ing from the old engravings, must 
have been a spacious one—and for the 
time and place the interior fittings 
must have been princely. To imitate 
as nearly as possible the form and 
fashion of an English country house 
seems to have been Blennerhassett’s 
aim, and no expense was spared. Trees 
were felled, and their stumps torn up 
by the roots; the holes were filled 
up, and the inequalities of the ground 
levelled off. Terraces were shaped, 
and lawns laid down, to where long 
rows of willows dipped their branches 
into the waters of the Ohio. 

Beneath the tasteful hand of the 
lady of this enchanted castle beds gay 
with flowers sprang into life: apples 
and peaches, quinces and apricots, 
flourished in spacious gardens: the 
natural trees of the forest, isolated 
from their companions, and left in 
groups or single, threw long shadows 
upon the velvet turf; while beneath 
them bloomed vast shrubberies brought 
from distant lands. 

Within, according to contemporary 
chronicles, all was gorgeous. Corniced 
ceilings and gilded mouldings met the 
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eye everywhere in the lower rooms of 
the mansion. Massive and costly fur- 
niture from England stood on rich 
carpets and polished oaken floors. 
Valuable paintings lined the walls, 
mahogany sideboards groaned beneath 
massive silver plate, and valuable orna- 
ments were scattered about the house 
with the effect that only a woman of 
taste can exercise. 

The Blennerhassetts realised their 
ideal to the full. Several years of 
peaceful, if somewhat lotus-eating 
happiness, passed over their heads. 
Mrs. Blennerhassett was the queen of 
the Ohio valley, her husband occupied 
himself between the cultivation and 
the adornment of his island, and the 
prosecution of his scientific studies. 
Astronomy was a passion with him, 
and an observatory with a powerful 
telescope was fitted up upon the roof 
of the house. He must have been, 
oddly enough, but an indifferent 
sportsman, as tradition represents his 
servant holding the gun and Blenner- 
hassett pulling the trigger! Little in- 
terest in English affairs seems to have 
been taken by the happy couple, 
children were born to them and the 
years rolled placidly and uneventfully 
by. The battle of Aboukir was fought 
and won, the Irish troubles were over, 
and the Union was an accepted fact. 
Emmet, the father of Blennerhassett’s 
most intimate friend, had died for the 
cause, and Nelson was waiting to fight 
the battle of Trafalgar. The golden 
tints of the autumn of 1805 were 
shining on the broad bosom of the 
Ohio, and its sunny haze was resting 
on that most festive season of the 
Western year, when the destroyer 
came, 

One bright afternoon, when Blen- 
nerhassett happened to be away at 
Marietta on business, a little boat 
moved slowly up to the landing-place 
of the island, and there stepped from 
it, accompanied by a lady, a gentle- 
man of striking personal appearance. 
As if attracted solely by curiosity and 
by a wish to see the famous island, 
they strolled over the lawn and through 
the shrubberies at a respectful distance 


from the house. Mrs. Blennerhassett, 
on catching sight of them, in accord- 
ance with the hospitable ideas of the 
country, sent a servant to invite them 
to the house. The stranger, feigning 
reluctance, on the score of his visit 
being only one of curiosity, made a 
show of refusal, but sent back his card, 
upon which Mrs. Blennerhassett read 
the then famous name of Aaron Burr, 
ex- Vice-President of the United States. 
Such a visitor could not be permitted 
to go away, and the crafty statesman 
thus obtained his first entrée to the 
domestic circle which he was destined 
to ruin, under the guise of chance, 
and with his companion (a Mrs. Shaw) 
spent the whole of that evening at the 
island, where the charm of his manner 
and conversation completely won over 
his hostess. Having made this impres- 
sion, Burr again embarked and pro- 
ceeded down the river on the business 
which then occupied his attention. 

To enter fully into the schemes and 
aspirations of this clever and unscrupu- 
lous man would be here impossible ; 
but Blennerhassett’s misfortunes be- 
ing so inseparably connected with his 
name, it is necessary to state that 
Burr’s object in travelling through 
the West was to sound the people of 
those districts as to the feasibility of 
a private expedition against Mexico, 
in the event of a war breaking out 
between that country and the United 
States, as at the time seemed likely. 
To enlist the sympathies of the most 
influential men was of course advisable, 
and the fame of Blennerhassett had 
long ago reached the eastern cities. His 
wealth was supposed to be considerable, 
his talents were supposed to be great, 
his co-operation was therefore regarded 
by Burr as specially desirable. 

A few weeks after his visit, the ex- 
Vice President wrote a crafty and in- 
sinuating letter to Blennerhassett, in 
which he represented the latter as 
hiding his talents under a_ bushel, 
adding what were perhaps the more 
powerful arguments of his increasing 
family, and the stationary, or depre- 
ciating, state of his financial affairs. 
Burr urged that he was doing nothing 
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towards the improvement of his for- 
tunes or the future advancement of his 
children, but rather the contrary ; and 
finally suggested vaguely several ways 
by which he might enrich himself. The 
wily statesman left his words to work 
their effect on the mind of his victim 
in the solitude of his forest home. 
This strategy was successful ; and re- 
sulted in frequent communications and 
a close personal intercourse between 
the two men. Burr and his daughter, 
Mrs. Alston (wife of the governor of 
South Carolina), paid a long vist at 
the island, during which the minds of 
the Blennerhassetts were fired by glow- 
ing accounts of princely territories in 
the remoter regions of the far West. 
Blennerhassett, unpractical to the 
core, and probably but imperfectly 
acquainted with the resources and poli- 
tics of the country of his adoption, 
drank in eagerly the poison uf Burr’s 
wild and audacious schemes. He grew 
gradually more and more indifferent to 
the surroundings which for eight happy 
years had been his delight, and listened 
spell-bound while this arch plotter un- 
folded his secret plans, which were 
nothing less than a private expedition 
against Mexico. Blennerhassett was 
given to understand that this was 
secretly favoured by the Government — 
a deception practised to assuage any 
scruples he might have on the score of 
loyalty. His wife, contrary to what 
might have been expected, appears to 
have been carried away by Burr's 
eloquence, and to have enlisted her 
entire sympathies in her husband's 
splendid dreams. The ideal neutrality 
as regards the world on which their 
lives had hitherto been based collapsed 
asitwere ina moment. Their beloved 
sylvan solitudes became as nothing to 
them. The bright waters of the river 
that swept past their lawns were now 
looked upon merely asa means of trans- 
port to that distant elysium which 
Burr had taught them to believe was 
the object of his designs; an _ ill- 
regulated and feverish eagerness to be 
up and doing seized upon their minds. 
The charm of life and home had fled, 
and they might have lamented in the 
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lines of Wordsworth written about 
that very year :— 


“ It is not now as it has been of yore ;— 
Turn wheresoe’er I may, 
By night or day, 
The things which I have seen I now 
can see no more!” 


About this time took place the annual 
training of the militia of West Virginia 
and the Ohio valley; and Burr, by 
powerful orations, though in guarded 
terms, won over several hundred 
youths of the more adventurous de- 
scription as recruits, not one of whom, 
so craftily had he gone to work, had 
any idea of treachery or illegality. To 
what height the ideas and ambitiors of 
Burr himself had soared is a matter 
more or less of conjecture, but it is 
supposed that dreams of Empire itself 
were constantly in his thoughts ; that 
negotiations were carried on by him 
with the British Fleet is a matter of 
history. The relations between the 
United States and Spain were delicate, 
owing tothe refusal of compensation 
by Spain for spoliation in a former 
war, and the delayed settlement of the 
boundaries of Louisiana, purchased 
from the French three years previously. 
The declaration of war was prevented 
only by the fact that Napoleon sup- 
ported Spain. Mexican agents, how- 
ever, had been in the Eastern cities, 
and represented a people ready to 
receive an invader with open arms. 
But as the United States Government 
had no longer any intention of hazard- 
ing a war, ordinary prudence demanded 
peace. The cords with which a common 
danger and an ultimate triumph had 
bound together the different sections 
of the Union twenty years before were 
now somewhat loosened by diverging 
interests. No foreign ally was at hand, 
and three powerful nations could by 
a false move be converted into enemies 
—for Great Britain had commenced 
those aggravations which led to the 
war of 1812. At such a time Thomas 
Jefferson, then in the presidential 
chair, viewed with peculiar anxiety the 
rumours of independent action and 
private expeditions that reached him 
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from the West. ‘Ten thousand men 
were to rendezvous at New Orleans. 
A naval force was to co-operate, and 
under the command of Burr, who was 
an experienced soldier, the troops were 
to push forward for the long dreamed- 
of halls of Montezuma.” That great 
preparations were being made upon 
the Ohio for the descent of the Mis- 
sissippi by armed forces, and other 
rumours of a disquieting nature were 
circulated. 

A man named Graham was ap- 
pointed secretly to investigate the truth 
of these reports, and was empowered to 
call out both civil and military aid in 
the Western provinces if necessary ; 
and a proclamation was issued, calling 
on all good citizens to aid in the ap- 
prehension of such endangerers of the 
Commonwealth who might be agitat- 
ing within their knowledge. 

What were Blennerhassett’s definite 
ideas of his part in the fortheoming ex- 
pedition it is difficult to extract. Two 
things are certain—that he was grossly 
imposed upon by Burr, and that he 
had not the most remote notion of 
placing himself in antagonism to the 
Government. The screen used to hide 
the purposes for which the expedition 
was intended was the settlement of a 
a tract of land of 800,000 acres that 
had been purchased by Burr and him- 
self upon the Red River. The purchase- 
money was 40,000 dollars, and by 
parcelling it into hundred acre farms 
the presumption was that their indi- 
vidual fortunes would be rapidly 
augmented. This was probably the 
real object for which Blennerhassett 
renounced his present security; his 
ruin may be traced to the blind con- 
fidence and admiration with which he 
regarded Burr, who, while making use 
of him under the guise of association 
in a legal and praiseworthy specu- 
lation, was writing cipher despatches 
to some of his friends in power whom 
he thought would fall in with his 
ambitions, the unexpected revelation 
of which, however, disclosed his 
audacious schemes, and was the imme- 
diate cause of the proclamation before 
alluded to, 
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Preparations had been commenced 
for the expedition two or three months 
before. Bateaux and stores, ammu- 
nition, arms, and whisky had been 
contracted for on Blennerhassett’s 
security, and collected in the neigh- 
bourhood of the island. Burr had 
gone forward to Kentucky to beat up 
for recruits, and was shortly after- 
wards followed by his son-in-law, 
Governor Alston, of South Carolina, 
and by Blennerhassett, whose wife 
remained at the island in charge of 
affairs. 

Rumours continued to circulate as 
the Government and the people became 
alarmed. Mrs, Blennerhassett sent to 
Kentucky for her husband, telling 
him that his affairs were in danger, 
and urging him to hasten home. On 
his homeward journey, at the house 
of Colonel Lewis, of old frontier fame, 
he met with a friend, Mr. Mercer, 
in answer to whose anxious cautions 
he still displayed himself utterly 
ignorant of any illegal intentions, 
horrified at the idea of opposing the 
Government, for which he had such 
veneration, and sincerely believing that 
Western colonisation was their one 
object. Burr soon joined him at the 
island, but stayed only a short time, 
leaving Blennerhassett to superintend 
the construction of the boats and 
collection of the stores, while he him- 
self went back again to Kentucky. 
Here he was at once arrested on a 
charge of treasonable practices, and a 
design to attack the Spanish dominions, 
and thereby endanger the peace of the 
United States. The arrest, however, 
was premature, for want of evidence, 
and Burr was discharged. 

In the meantime Mr. Graham, the 
President's secret agent, had arrived 
at Marietta. He saw at a glance that 
Blennerhassett was deceived both as 
to his partner's character and the 
object of the expedition on foot. He 
urged him to abandon it, representing 
that collections of armed men on the 
Ohio would be treated as illegal—but 
to no purpose. The militia of Wood 
county, Virginia, were then ordered 
out, with instructions to take posses- 
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sion of all boats and stores of a sus- 
picious character ; and for several days 
the banks of the river were guarded. 

Early in December one of Burr's 
captains, Tyler, of New York, had 
landed at the island with a small 
body of men, and found Blennerhassett 
brooding over the words of Graham, 
and half-disposed to abandon the 
enterprise. His wife, however, was, 
strange to say, enthusiastic on the 
subject, and his fears were overcome. 
Blennerhassett’s friend, Mr. Mercer, 
also paid him a visit about this time, 
with the intention of negotiating for 
the purchase of the island, but did 
not feel justified in giving the price 
that was asked. A day or two later 
some young men from Belpré, of 
Blennerhassett’s party, attempted to 
bring down to the island, on the now 
guarded river, fifteen bateaux that 
had been prepared and loaded. Four- 
teen of these were seized by the militia, 
the remaining one, with the members 
of the expedition, reaching the island 
in safety. 

Two days after this, Blennerhassett, 
hearing of the active intentions of 
the Virginian militia under Colonel 
Phelps, a personal acquaintance of his 
own, deemed it prudent to depart 
with his armament under cover of 
night, leaving his wife and two little 
boys to follow. The next morning 
Colonel Phelps and party arrived, and 
found Blennerhassett gone, and Mrs. 
Blennerhassett absent at Marietta, 
searching for her private boat, which 
had been seized among the others. 
Crossing the country, the militia at- 
tempted to cut off Blennerhassett and 
his flotilla at the mouth of the great 
Kanawha, and arriving there before 
them, they posted a watch on the river 
bank. These gentry, however, are re- 
lated to have spent too jovial an even- 
ing, with somniferous results. In the 
meantime Blennerhassett and his party 
slipped by unobserved. Lower down 
the river, Burr, with several more 
boats, joined them, and in spite of the 
vigilance of the Kentucky militia, 
which had been ordered out for their 
arrest, they floated down the river 
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into the Mississippi, and anchored at 
Bayou Pierre. 

The day after Blennerhassett’s de- 
parture from the island, a party 
of young men from Pittsburg, de- 
scribed as the sons of gentlemen, were 
captured, on their way thither to join 
him, by the Virginia militia. It is re- 
lated that they ridiculed these rustic 
warriors to such an extent that justices 
of the peace were sent for, by whom 
these young bloods were arraigned 
but finally acquitted of any hostile 
intentions towards the Government. 
During the trial, which took place 
at the island, the discipline of the 
militia gave way. Blennerhassett’s 
cellars were emptied; drunkenness 
ensued, which terminated in immense 
destruction to the premises; fences 
were torn down and burnt, shrubberies 
trampled under foot. In the midst of 
this destruction the unfortunate lady 
of the mansion returned from her 
fruitless errand to Marietta, the autho- 
rities having refused to deliver up the 
family boat. One can picture with 
what despair she looked upon the scene 
that met her eyes. The paradise that 
she had framed out of the wild woods, 
a desolation, the grounds that for 
years had been her pride and delight, 
a ruin! 

The all-absorbing interests of the ex- 
pedition seem however to have blunted 
her mortification ; and it was not till 
after years, when the full measure 
of her bitter cup had been meted 
out, that this intrepid woman gave 
full scope to her regrets. Her situation 
was distressing ; the ice upon the Ohio 
was fast accumulating, and her hus- 
band was already far away with a 
damaged name. The young men 
before alluded to came however to the 
rescue, and fitted up their boat for the 
lady’s reception as well as circum- 
stances would permit, during which 
time Colonel Phelps returned, horrified 
and distressed at the ruin wrought in 
his absence by the undisciplined boors 
under his command, Every assistance 
in his power he rendered to Mrs. 
Blennerhassett and her escort, and on 
a cold winter morning, with such 
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furniture as she could carry, the boat 
pushed off from the island, and she 
looked her last on that happy home 
that had so long owned her for its 
mistress, 

At Bayou Pierre on the Mississippi, 
she and her children rejoined her 
husband, whose situation was growing 
critical. Even the audacious Burr 
was dismayed. The President’s pro- 
clamation, and the vigilance of the 
state forces gathered along the shores 
ef the river, rendered further action 
madness. Blennerhassett was sincerely 
to be pitied. For Burr he had aban- 
doned everything ; and had staked a 
great part of his remaining fortune. 
In the dead of night a hole was made 
in the side of the boat carrying the 
arms, and they were silently sunk in 
the waters of the river. 

A short distance below Bayou 
Pierre, Burr and Blennerhassett were 
visited by the Attorney-General of 
the Mississippi territories and placed 
under arrest, but acquitted for want 
of evidence. Burr, having good rea- 
son to suspect a re-arrest, escaped, 
and travelled for many days through 
the then almost pathless woods of the 
south-west ; but owing to the fame of 
his name, and the universal knowledge 
of his situation, even though disguised 
in the coarsest garb, he was re-arrested 
by the rural authorities on the strength 
of fresh charges and was carried for 
several hundred miles to Richmond for 
trial. Blennerhassett, imagining he had 
nothing further to fear, left Natchez 
in June for a visit to the island, but 
was rearrested on his way at Lexington, 
Kentucky, on instructions issued from 
Richmond a month previously, and 
was thrown into prison. He _ pro- 
ceedel ultimately under guard to 
Richmond, where the month of August 
saw him in company with Burr and 
five others brought to trial for high 
treason. His wife in the meantime 
remained at Natchez writing letters 
full of hope and courage. 

It was a great trial. All the legal 
luminaries of the state were pitted 
against each other, among them 
Henry Clay, Randolph, and Wirt 
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(the biographer of Patrick Henry) : 
an ex-vice-president of the United 
States was at the bar, while Blenner- 
hassett occupied the second place in 
public interest. The termination of 
the trial was the acquittal of Burr and 
his whole party. 

Blennerhassett, still further em- 
barrassed with the expenses of his 
defence, was in the depths of despair, 
Burr, to whom he had loyally adhered 
through all this time, now left him to 
his fate, and Alston turned a deaf ear 
to his appeals. The island was ruined 
as a home ; his effects had been seized 
by creditors, and the land itself was 
attached at the suit of one Miller, 
and used for the cultivation of flax. 
Two or three years later the mansion 
itself which, robbed of its attractions 
had been merely used for the occupa- 
tion of the tenant, was accidentally 
set on fire by some of the plantation 
negroes, and burnt to the ground. 
This must certainly have been the last 
drop in the cup of these unfortunate 
people. 

Blennerhassett had before this em- 
barked the small remainder of his 
fortune in a cotton plantation in 
Mississippi—an industry offering ‘at 
that time great inducements. Here 
with questionable enthusiasm he de- 
voted himself to his scientific pur- 
suits, while his brave wife rode round 
the plantation and _ superintended 
the overseer and slaves, neglecting at 
the same time, we are told, not one of 
her many household duties. 

One more blow was yet to come. 
In 1812 war with Great Britain was 
declared, the cotton industry collapsed, 
and for several cheerless years it was 
little more than poverty for the 
Blennerhassetts, In 1819, the acting 
governor of Canada, who had been in 
early life a friend of Blennerhassett’s, 
sent a ray of hope to that humble 
abode in the forest of Mississippi in the 
shape of an offer of a seat in one of 
the provincial courts of Montreal. 
Blennerhassett at once disposed of his 
cotton plantation and the wreck of the 
island, and hastened with his family 
to Canada. But, alas! the governor 
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had been suddenly recalled toEngland ; 
the appointment had passed out of 
his hands. The sum Blennerhassett 
had raised by the sale of the re- 
mainder of his property barely sufficed 
to pay his old debts, and destitution 
stared him in the face. One last re- 
source remained: he would return to 
the old country and prosecute a re- 
versionary claim which in his affluent 
days he had not thought worthy of 
attention. Through the influence of 
friends also, he hoped to get a Govern- 
ment appointment which would better 
enable him to prosecute this claim. 

Once more we must picture this 
unhappy man, after an absence of five- 
and-twenty years, gazing at the well- 
known shores which he had left in the 
enthusiasm of youth, with an ample 
fortune, an honoured name, and every 
prospect of an unclouded future. This, 
perhaps the saddest part of the story, 
is made doubly sad by the presence of 
the brave and much-enduring lady who 
had shared in his fall, and the group 
of children whose future was so gloomy. 
The lot of the “ returned emigrant, ” 
more likely in those days than in these, 
was his. He found his old friends 
dead, scattered, forgetful, or indif- 
ferent, and himself to all intents and 
purposes an alien on his native shores. 

He made one effort, however, and 
wrote to his old friend Lord Anglesea, 
then head of the Ordnance Depart- 
ment, applying for a situation, and 
pressing a patent for an “ invention,” 
of what nature we are not told. He 
was answered by a secretary in the 
usual official manner, and his patent 
was referred for presentation to the 
proper channel. 

Removing to Guernsey with his 
family, Blennerhassett contrived to 
exist till the year 1831, when he ended 
his sad career, dying in the arms of his 
wife, in the sixty-third year of his age. 

For eleven long years Mrs. Blen- 
nerhassett struggled with both hands 
and head to support her family, till 
age creeping upon her she resolved 
to visit New York and attempt to get 
some compensation for her property 
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destroyed by United States troops. She 
arrived in that city in 1842 with an 
invalid son. Most of the actors in 
that drama, the recollection of which 
she wished torevive, had passed away, 
and the scenes in which it had been 
acted had long ago been stripped by 
civilisation of the charms that had 
endeared them to her youth. 

Burr had died in a miserable lodging 
and alone. His daughter, Mrs. Alston, 
who had shown a noble devotion to 
him in his hours of trial, had embarked 
on a sea voyage thirty years before, 
and had never since been heard of. 
Emmet, Blennerhassett’s old friend, 
however, still lived, and together with 
Henry Clay, who in his youth had been 
an honoured guest at the island on the 
Ohio, beheld with deep sympathy this 
lone and poverty-stricken widow—the 
once lovely Mrs. Blennerhassett. 

It is needless to say that these gen- 
tlemen took her causein hand. In the 
memorial presented by Clay to Con- 
gress occur these words: — “ Mrs. 
Blennerhassett is now in this city re- 
siding in very humble circumstances, 
bestowing her cares on a son, who, by 
long poverty and sickness, is reduced 
to utter imbecility both of body and 
mind. In her present destitute situa- 
tion the smallest amount of relief 
would be thankfully received by her. 
Her condition is one of absolute want, 
and she has but a short time left to 
enjoy any better fortune in this 
world.” The plea would doubtless 
have been allowed had not death come 
to the relief of the poor forlorn woman. 

Mrs. Blennerhassett breathed her 
last in a poor lodging in New York, 
attended only by some Irish sisters of 
charity, at whose expense her remains 
were laid in one of the public ceme- 
teries of that vast city, in which, 
nearly half a century before, she had 
been welcomed in the first flush of 
youth and beauty an honoured guest 
and bride. 


ARTHUR GRANVILLE BRADLEY. 


Virginia, March, 1880. 
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THE SCULPTURES ON THE FACADE OF ST, MARK’S, VENICE. 


THe news that the facade of St. 
Mark's church in Venice was to be sub- 
jected to restoration has called forth 
more general indignation in England 
than elsewhere. Although it is pro- 
bable that the protest of England 
will in the end be respected by Italy, 
the right to offer such opposition has 
been warmly disputed there. But 
those who do so forget that, in a 
case like this, much higher interests 
than mere local feeling or national 
patriotism come into consideration. 
Not only Englishmen, Frenchmen, and 
Germans, but even Romans, Floren- 
tines, and Neapolitans, must admit 
that none of the great architects of 
their national past were concerned 
with the plans and ideas on which 
St. Mark’s, and its facade in particular, 
was constructed. In Mr. Ruskin’s 
Stones of Venice, a work now become 
classical, and justly prized as an orna- 
ment to the art-literature of England,, 
a comprehensive chapter is devoted 
to St. Mark’s. It is true the author 
himself says, “that he found it 
quite impossible to do it the slightest 
justice by any kind of portraiture.’’ 
Still, there is no doubt that, so far as 
regards the architectural forms, he has 
described all that is essential with 
striking fidelity, and, in so doing, has 
unquestionably attained the end, at 
which all art-criticism which seeks to 
give a clear exposition of the facts 
must be content to stop short—the end, 
that is to say, of serving as a guide 
to the study, the proper understanding, 
and the enjoyment, of the originals. 
In the following attempt to investi- 
gate the principal or west facade, as 
well as the north and south lateral 
facades, of St. Mark’s, it must be un- 
derstood that no remarks will be 
made on the architectural construc- 
tion and decoration of the church, 


although it would not be impossible to 
enter upon such a discussion of this 
unique monument from fresh and 
altered points of view. To many 
among those who are accustomed to 
look on it as a superlative work of 
art, or, it may be, as one of the 
“seven wonders of the world,” this 
course may appear strange.. We may 
even seem to be straying from the 
subject altogether in thus ignoring 
architecture when proposing to discuss 
this wonder of architecture. In de- 
precation of such a charge, I beg 
to remark beforehand that it is 
only a lacuna in the art-literature 
relating to St. Mark's which it is 
here attempted to supply. 

If the facades of St. Mark’s should 
cease to be what they now are, whether 
in consequence of unskilful restora- 
tion, which it is possible to avoid, or 
of the very relative power of resistance 
possessed by the foundations, which 
are now known to be entirely artificial 
—it would be an irreparable loss to 
the history of architecture; a loss, 
that is to say, irreparable as a 
whole, though not irreparable so far 
as the details are concerned. If 
St. Mark’s were to survive only in 
descriptions, and all representations 
of it were to perish, we should 
still be able to affirm that wall- 
decorations similar to those in the 
church of St. Sophia in Constan- 
tinople, and the Kubbetes-Sakra in 
Jerusalem, were also in St. Mark’s; 
that a disposition of the pillars like 
that at San Vitale in Ravenna obtained 
similarly there; that the capitals 
of the old Byzantine churches of 
Sergiusand Bacchus in Constantinople, 
and Hagios Demetrios in Saloniki, 
occurred also in Venice, and that 
friezes and ornaments similar to those 
of the Trilithon Temple of Baalbek, 
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and the Triumphal Arch of Saloniki, 
were formerly to be admired on St. 
Mark’s, The archeologist would in 
that case have to deal with a 
problem the solution of which would 
not present greater difficulty than, 
for example, the reconstruction of 
Constantine’s church of St. Peter, 
which was pulled down by the archi- 
tects of the Renaissance. But if, after 
having thus reconstructed the shell of 
the edifice, some one were to ask 
further what examples of sculptural 
art, be it in East or West, would give 
us a clear conception of the Byzantine 
statues and reliefs with which the 
facades of St. Mark’s were covered in 
such profusion, scarcely any one would 
be in a position to give a satisfactory 
answer to the question. 

When the Venetians built St. Mark’s, 
they obtained both their workmen and 
their materials from the Byzantine em- 
pire. In so doing, they followed, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, the example 
of Theodoric, king of the Goths, who, 
when building his palace and churches 
at Ravenna, procured the advice and 
assistance of Byzantines. When, how- 
ever, the Venetians took this step, 
towards the end of the tenth century, 
they took it alone. It did not occur 
to either Genoa or Pisa, the two rivals 
of the fast rising city of commerce, 
to bring the art-treasures of the East 
as a prize to their shores; and if they 
did conceive the idea afterwards, it 
was then too late. We read indeed 
in a MS of the British Museum 
(Lansd. 720) that the people of Pisa 
had the choir in their cathedral em- 
bellished with marbles from various 
regions of the East, but, to judge from 
the portions still preserved there, this 
can have been but a scanty harvest. 
The further the sovereignty of Islam 
stretched, and the more the Greeks 
were driven from their venerable 
churches (which, in the larger cities, 
remained on, often for centuries, in 
their own possessicn), the rarer did 
the Byzantine sculptures inevitably 
become. Byzantine sculptures do not 
share with those of Greece and Rome 


the good fortune of being preserved 
beneath the sheltering mantle of the 
earth for the excavations and dis- 
coveries of the directors of European 
museums. Wherever the Turks set 
foot, there the monuments of sculpture 
containing figures suffered destruction 
or disfigurement. Jerome says some- 
where that nearly all other cities 
were stript to enhance the splendour 
of Constantinople. And yet what 
remains there, at the present day, of 
the forest of statues with which the 
Christian Emperors adorned their 
capital? It is only with difficulty, and 
after a long search, that a few mourn- 
ful remnants are discovered. Our 
writers on the history of Art find 
themselves compelled to pass over the 
subject of the Byzantine sculptures in 
silence, or, what is still worse, to seek 
consolation for the loss of the monu- 
ments by asserting that they were of 
very insignificant value. The Vene- 
tians of the eleventh century were 
clearly of a different opinion, and we 
do not think it incumbent on us to 
blame them for having built some half 
a hundred most important Byzantine 
sculptured reliefs into the walls of their 
church, 

Circumstances naturally made it 
easy for the Venetians to lay the 
ruins of the Byzantine East under 
contribution for this purpose, and we 
doubt not they spared no trouble to 
obtain all that was best of its kind ; 
but at the present day it may well 
task our powers to discover from what 
churches or palaces, in this or the 
other land, all these relics of the 
past originally came. In truth, the 
architects of the facade of St. Mark’s 
have created a museum of Byzantine 
sculpture which stands forth unique 
in the world; and as, in visiting any 
museum, we not only demand to see 
the works of art, but wish to be 
informed what they represent, what 
artists produced them, from what 
schools, cities, or countries they come, 
so, standing before the facade of St. 
Mark’s, we cannot avoid asking 
similar questions, 
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A slight examination of the reliefs 
on the facade is sufficient to show that 
they contain examples of the styles 
of eight different centuries, beginning 
with the fourth, Several of them 
have inscriptions, but unhappily none 
with the names of the artists. Nor 
do the numerous descriptions of St. 
Mark’s which have been published 
give any clue whatever to the origin of 
the reliefs. Indeed, they scarcely even 
mention them. F. Sansovino, in his 
Venetia citta nobilissima, only says that, 
in the middle of the eleventh century, 
Selvo, the thirtieth Doge, first covered 
the walls of the church with an in- 
crustation of finissimi marmi, and had 
many columns conveyed thither from 
Athens, various islands of Greece, and 
the Morea. A more detailed account 
of a single piece of Byzantine sculp- 
ture in St. Mark’s is given in the 
Cronica Veneta, published in the year 
1736, where we read that “at the side 
of the altar, in a side wall of the chapel 
of St. Zeno, is the marble relief of the 
Madonna with the Infant Christ, a 
bas-relief executed alla Greca, and un- 
derneath it a similar work in marble, 
representing an angel. The inscription 
on it declares that it was discovered 
by the Emperor Michael Palaiologus 
(1260-1283), and that the stone is 
alleged to be the same out of which 
Moses made the water flow. This 
stone was discovered by the afore- 
said Emperor, and brought, as the in- 
scription on it asserts, to Constan- 
tinople, from whence the Doge Vitale 
Michel brought it to Venice.” We 
see from this that after the completion 
of the interior the Venetians continued 
to collect Oriental reliefs for the 
adornment of the church, The same 
chronicle further tells us that the 
altar-table of this chapel of St. Zeno 
consisted of a stone on which Christ 
stood when He preached in Tyre or 
Sidon. Such traditions as this, and 
that of the stone of Moses, may be 
taken for what they are worth ; they 
give us no information as to the origin 
of the monuments. We may, however, 
assume for certain that these tradi- 
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tions have a high antiquity, that 
they were accepted as true in the 
East, and were disseminated with 
enthusiasm. How greatly the pos- 
session of such treasures excited the 
envy and jealousy of others is proved 
by a thousand tales regarding the 
abduction of relics. Nothing was 
more natural under such circumstances 
than that bold and crafty Venetian 
sailors should, least of all, be able to 
withstand the temptation of under- 
taking piratical expeditions, for the 
benefit of their city and its churches. 
How could they have the slightest 
scruple in carrying off sculptures from 
the East for the adornment of St. 
Mark’s when they did not hesitate to 
carry off the body of the Evangelist 
himself, not by agreement or purchase, 
but by a simple act of robbery! So 
writes, as late as the eighteenth cen- 
tury, Flaminio Corner, an author of 
a distinctly clerical bias, who collected 
legends relating to Venetian relics. He 
says :—‘‘The most illustrious fathers 
of the Church and authors of Venice 
declare unanimously that the holy 
evangelist Mark was brought from 
Alexandria to Venice. Indisputable 
evidence of this fact is given by the 
French monk Bernhard, who, in de- 
scribing a journey that he undertook 
in the year 870, to the Holy Land, 
mentions the city of Alexandria, and 
in connection with it relates that 
outside the city, in the vicinity of 
the East Gate, there is a monastery, 
dedicated to St. Mark, whose body 
the Venetians had stolen and carried 
off.” 

When we remember that the Vene- 
tian fleet had conquered Tyre in 1124, 
that their architects in the following 
year completed the magnificent basi- 
lica of St. Paulinus there, and that 
their priests officiated in three churches 
of Tyre, we have no reason to doubt 
that, in their final retreat from that 
city, seventy-seven years later, they 
carried home with them whatever they 
could manage to save. The passage 
already cited from the Cronica Veneta 
refers to one such acquisition from 
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Sidon. On the south facade of St. 
Mark’s are three pieces of sculpture, 
which are said to have come from 
Ptolemais or Akka, and thus also 
belong to Pheenicia as well. Of these 
we shall have to speak further on. 
Such unfortunately are the only 
cases in which we have any definite 
information as to the origin of the 
sculptures. When, however, we con- 
sider that, at the time of the building 
of the facade, Venice was th: most 
powerful state in the East, we may 
safely assume that marble sculptures 
would find their way thither, not only 
from Phenicia, the Morea, and the 
Greek islands, whence we know that 
eolumns were obtained, but also from 
Asia Minor and Macedonia, and espe- 
cially from Constantinople. In the 
year 1204 Constantinople had fallen 
into the hands of the Venetians and 
of Count Baldwin of Flanders, and 
subsequently the fourth part of the 
whole Levant was adjudged to the 
sceptre of the Doges. Immediately 
after the acquisition of Constantinople 
(on which occasion, according to the 
Byzantine writers, a most relent- 
less pillage was carried on by the 
Latins), the Doge Dandolo con- 
veyed the four bronze horses, which 
are still standing in front of St. 
Mark's, from Constantinople to Venice. 
Admirable as works of art, these 
horses are no less interesting on ac- 
count of their history. For a long 
time they were pronounced to be the 
work of the Greek sculptor Lysippus ; 
though the latest researches ascribe 
them, on far stronger grounds, to the 
Roman period of art. When in Con- 
stantinople, they are supposed to have 
stood on four pillars in front of Sta. 
Sophia, but this (as Salzenberg has 
shown) is impossible, the pillars being 
too small to act as bases forthem. A 
Florentine monk, writing about Con- 
stantinople in 1422, gives a somewhat 
different account. He says that the 
base of the monument was formed of 
four porphyry pillars, but that it stood 
near the statue of Constantine, and 
therefore at some distance from the 


church of St. Sophia. In two still older 
and thoroughly reliable informants we 
find a statement that “the figures of 
the four gilded horses were set up 
above the Hippodrome.” So says an 
anonymous topographer of the middle 
of the eleventh century, and so also 
says Georgius Codinus, who wrote from 
older sources of information, probably 
before the fall of the Byzantine em- 
pire. These writers concur in stating 
that the group was brought from 
the island of Chios in the reign of 
Theodosius the younger, that is to 
say, in the beginning of the fifth 
century, thus contradicting the gene- 
ral belief diffused throughout the 
West, that it was brought from Rome 
by Constantine, after having succes- 
sively adorned the triumphal arches of 
Nero and of Trajan. After standing 
for eight or nine centuries on the 
Golden Horn, the horses remained 
undisturbed for another five hundred 
years in their station above the 
principal entrance of St. Mark’s. 
The oldest representation of the 
facade—a Byzantine mosaic incorpo- 
rated in the church itself — shows 
them there in exactly the same position 
as does the view of the facade in the 
celebrated picture by Gentile Bellini, 
painted in 1496, and the numerous 
paintings by Antonio Canale and his 
nephew Bellotto, of the eighteenth 
century. On extraordinary festivals, 
the Venetians may very likely have 
taken them down from their lofty 
position, and set them up before the 
Doge’s palace on gaily decorated pe- 
destals. In fact, we find them so 
placed in a large picture by Antonio 
Canale, in the Royal Collection at 
Windsor, which the artist has dated 
by inscribing on the pedestal of one 
of the horses, “ In the year 1332 after 
the foundation of the city,” ie., of 
Venice. Bonaparte had them brought 
to Paris in 1797, and they remained in 
the Place du Carrousel until 1814, 
when they were conveyed by the 
Emperor Francis back to their old 
position in Venice. 

The belief of the medieval 
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Venetians, that these horses were 
masterpieces of Greek art in its 
best days, was not without its con- 
sequences in the history of art. 
During the middle of the fifteenth 
century, when the classic authors 
were eagerly studied over all Italy, the 
Venetians were the first to conceive 
the idea of honouring their greatest 
generals with bronze statues in imita- 
tion of the antique; and since their 
own artists were unable to under- 
take the execution of such great 
works, the Republic called in the aid 
of the foremost artists of Florence. 
Such was the origin of the bronze 
equestrian statues of Gattamelata by 
Donatello, and of Colleoni by Verroc- 
chio—the first equestrian figures of 
modern times, and the only ones be- 
longing to the fifteenth century. The 
inspiration for these noble statues 
was no doubt derived from the horses 
of St. Mark; and thus it has come to 
pass that a group which was intended 
merely to decorate the church, has in 
course of time acquired a special and 
important historical significance. 

But the importance of every work 
of art is at best but relative, and to 
arrive at a correct understanding and 
just appreciation of it is only possible 
when we have works of the same age 
at hand for comparison, To do full 
justice to the Byzantine sculptures on 
the facade of St. Mark’s, we must first 
inquire into their history. And since 
the printed chronicles and descrip- 
tions of Venice afford us no informa- 
tion, we are compelled to have recourse 
to the archives of the Republic. A 
French nobleman, in the diary of his 
Italian journey, which has been pre- 
served among the manuscripts of the 
British Museum, writing immediately 
after the great fire at the Doge’s palace 
in the year 1577, says:—‘‘ Tous les 
papiers de la seigneurie, tous les 
vegistres, et comptes, publics et par- 
ticuliers, avec les papiers des notaires 
(qui avaient tous li dedans leurs 
estudes) et infinis aultres offices, comme 
procureurs et advocats, furent brilés, 
sans que chose aulcune en soit rest¢e.’’ 

No. 248,—voL. XLIL 


This, however, may be an exaggeration, 
for the archives of the Doge’s palace 
still contain documents which are 
not only numerous, but of great age. 
Nevertheless I must confess to hav- 
ing searched through them in vain 
for any information relating to the 
origin of the reliefs. One chronicler, 
indeed, who might have given us 
the information from documentary 
evidence, contents himself with the 
following disappointing remark :— 
“If I wished to give the sources 
of the different reliefs with which 
St. Mark’s is adorned, I should be 
obliged to relate the history of all the 
expeditions ever undertaken by the 
Venetians.” The tradition of the 
modern East on this subject is re- 
markable. Whenever I have visited 
ruins, even of the wretchedest de- 
scription, on the sites of any cele- 
brated old Byzantine buildings, 
whether in Turkey, Asia Minor, or 
Syria, on my asking the natives 
whether any fragments of sculpture 
existed in the neighbourhood, the 
same answer was invariably returned, 
** All the marbles have been carried 
off by the Venetians.” 

Unfortunately it is only in isolated 
cases that we can now hazard any 
definite conjectures as to the origin of 
these treasures. Beneath the balus- 
trade which protects the four horses 
there are five bas-reliefs, placed be- 
tween the seven arches of the facade. 
Unequal in size, they are also unequal 
in artistic value; and their subjects 
are so different as to show plainly 
that it is only by chance that they 
have been placed together. Still, 
in some cases, they form pendants. 
Those, for instance, at the extreme 
north and south ends of the facade 
represent two of the Labours of Her- 
cules. In the one we see the hero 
in a mantle hanging down upon his 
back; while on his left shoulder lies the 
Erymanthian wild boar, which he is 
firmly grasping, with both hands held 
up over his head. In the second, his 
attitude is the same, but he carries 
the hind of Diana, That these two 
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mythological representations were not 
originally designed for the facade of a 
church is self-evident. Out of the 
Twelve Labours of Hercules, the third 
and fourth, following the customary 
computation, have here been selected, 
and we may assume for certain that 
the tablets originally belonged to a 
complete series of the deeds of the 
hero. The remaining pieces, however, 
are not to be found in Venice; and 
from this we may conclude that the 
Venetians were probably not able to 
get possession of the entire cycle. 
Representations of the Labours of 
Hercules are not uncommon among 
the monuments of Greek and Roman 
art. But what lends a special and 
peculiar importance to the two tablets 
in question is the style in which 
they are executed. The firm drawing 
of the outlines, the very flat model- 
ling, and the quick movement of the 
figure, at once betray the hand of a 
Byzantine artist. The drawing is so 
correct, and the composition of the 
figure so skilful, that it is impossible 
to assign them to a time later than the 
fourth or fifth century after Christ— 
the age of Constantine and Theodosius, 
when the traditions of antiquity were 
still held in honour in the erection 
of public monuments. We are not 
afraid of being accused of exaggera- 
tion when we maintain that no city 
of the East, no museum in Europe, 
possesses Byzantine marble-reliefs so 
exquisite in conception and execution 
as these. We can, indeed, only com- 
pare them in this respect to the best 
mosaics ever executed by the artists 
of the capital on the Golden Horn, 
and are therefore inclined to believe 
that both reliefs owe their origin to 
Constantinople. If this inference is 
correct, we may possibly also suc- 
ceed in pointing out the monument 
to which they originally belonged. 
An old Byzantine writer, Hesychius of 
Miletus, mentions, in the fragment of 
a work on the origin of Byzantium, 
that one of the towers in the walls of 
Constantinople was called the Tower 
of Hercules, the “walls” being 
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doubtless those built by Constantine 
and Theodosius. Later writers speak 
still more clearly of the so-called 
Tower of Hercules. Thus Manuel 
Chrysolarus, in his comparison of 
the old and new Rome :—* Who 
can sufficiently admire the Golden 
Gate, and the marble towers on 
it, with the contests of Hercules, 
of the best and most admirable 
art?’’? There can be no doubt that 
the Golden Gate here mentioned 
now forms a part of the walls of a 
Turkish fortress, Jedikule, the so- 
called castle of the Seven Towers; 
but, unfortunately, nothing is now 
visible of the reliefs which once 
adorned it. If the Venetians carried 
off two of the Labours of Hercules, it 
would seem that the remaining ones 
were still to be seen on the spot in the 
middle of the seventeenth century ; 
for Bulialdus, in his Commentary on 
Johannes Ducas’s History of the Fall of 
the Byzantine Empire, says, without 
taking any notice of their incomplete- 
ness :-—“ It is still possible to observe 
the Labours of Hercules, hewn out 
of marble, which adorned the Golden 
Gate. They were, however,” he adds, 
“together with the whole circuit of 
the wall, so plastered over with white- 
wash when I saw them in the year 
1647 that the beauty of the sculpture 
was lost to the eye.” 

Two other reliefs, depicting subjects 
from the ancient mythology, and be- 
longing to the Byzantine epoch of 
art, are to be found on the south 
facade of St. Mark’s. First, there is 
a woman standing upright, enveloped 
in a long tunic, and bearing a crown 
on her head. A palm-branch is visible 
in her left hand, while her right, 
which is stretched out in front of 
her, holds a wreath. The emblems 
of the wreath and palm point to a 
Victory, while the crown is the dis- 
tinctive mark of the tutelar goddess 
of a city. The figures of Victory of 
classic antiquity are winged, and are 
not so composed and dignified in their 
bearing as this Byzantine woman, 
whose solemn step recalls the archaic 
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Greek representations of Pallas Pro- 
machos. The figure can scarcely 
have served for any other purpose, 
whether in Constantinople or any 
other capital of the East, than to 
adorn a triumphal arch. Thus there 
are still to be found on the gate 
of the Kynégos, in the vicinity of 
the Blacherne, in Constantinople, 
two large and magnificent marble 
reliefs, representing winged figures of 
Victory. The crowned figure on St. 
Mark’s was doubtless intended as a 
personification of the city, whose 
triumphal arch it adorned; and the 
wreath and the palm must bear re- 
ference to the victorious Emperor, 
whose exclusive right it was to ride 
through the arch. Secondly, on the 
same wall of the south facade is a re- 
lief representing the sun-god in a 
chariot drawn by three griffins, and 
in all probability dating from the 
ninth or tenth century. 

The Venetians of the middle ages, 
when decorating their church, had no 
religious scruple in admitting the my- 
thological subjects just described ; for 
although Christianity became para- 
mount in the Byzantine empire, and 
the statues of the gods were given up 
to destruction, partly at the behest of 
the Emperors and the Church, partly 
through the fanaticism of the populace, 
it was impossible altogether to de- 
stroy the prevailing pagan traditions. 
In the East as in the West, though 
the belief in the gods was extirpated, 
the heroic legends were preserved 
by general consent ; for the deeds of 
a Hercules could very well live on in 
the mouths of the people without 
causing any detriment to the belief in 
the Gospels. On the other hand, the 
worship of Aphrodite, Hera, or Athene, 
could not subsist side by side with 
that of the Virgin, although the Par- 
thenon at Athens was, at an early 
date, consecrated as a temple to the 
Virgin. But along with the dispeopling 
of Olympus there lived on, deep in the 
hearts of the people, a feeling of the 
glory of the statues of the gods, 
Thus it is not surprising that at 
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this time, even in depicting scenes 
from the Biblical narrative, female 
figures of an antique type should 
appear as representations of cities. 
Indeed, they may have occurred more 
frequently in this connection than in 
the historical delineations of ancient 
art itself. Suppose, for example, that 
a Byzantine artist desired to depict, 
either in mosaic or wall-painting, a 
simple scene like the Flight inte 
Egypt; he would not merely represent 
the Virgin riding upon an ass, with 
the Babe in her arms, and Joseph 
walking by her side, in accordance 
with the treatment adopted in the 
West, but opposite the Virgin he 
would place an antique figure with 
a crown and regal symbols, bending 
forward in devotion from the gate of 
acity. This figure is apparently the 
personification of the kingdom of 
Egypt, and there was no thought of 
its being meant to represent a heathen 
divinity ; for other Byzantine repre- 
sentations of the entry of the Holy 
Family into the cities of Egypt exist, 
in which the statues of the gods, 
ranged along the streets, are shown 
falling to the ground on the approach 
of the Infant Christ. 

In Old Testament scenes, also, such 
as Joshua’s battles, the beleaguered 
city is represented not simply by 
buildings and high walls, but, in 
addition, by a female figure seated 
near the city, clad in antique costume, 
and with the mural crown upon her 
head. So noble and dignified are 
these figures that they might easily be 
mistaken for Olympian goddesses, if 
the names of Jericho, Ai, Gibeon, 
&ec., added to them, did not make 
it certain that they are meant to 
be personifications of the respective 
cities. This is further evidenced by 
the expression of their countenances, 
and by their whole bearing, in which 
the artist has expressed with great skill 
the issue of the battle, and the fortunes 
of the city. Such representations of 
divinities typifying cities, in conjunc- 
tion with historical occurrences, are 
extremely rare among the monuments 
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of pagan antiquity, and are hardly 
ever met with in the monuments of 
the earliest Greek art. One exception 
to the rule is to be found on the cele- 
brated vase of Darius, in the Naples 
Museum, in which the Persian king is 
represented holding a council of war, 
and receiving tribute from the pro- 
vinces, typified by female figures. Such 
a mode of representation is also entirely 
foreign to the older Christian painting 
and sculpture of Italy. It occurs in 
no relief, in no mosaic or wall-painting, 
and in no illumination of Italian art, 
during the first ten centuries of our 
era, Byzantine art, on the other hand, 
not only permits, but makes fre- 
quent use of semi-pagan personifi- 
cations of victories or divinities 
typifying cities; and they form, in 
fact, one of the most interesting 
phenomena of the history of art, in 
the transition from the antique to the 
Christian world. 

Among the Byzantine sculptures in 
the outer walls of St. Mark’s, there 
still remain two which represent not 
Christian, but mythological subjects. 
These mythological groups consist each 
of four medallions. The scenes de- 
picted in them are partly taken from 
the models of classic antiquity, such as 
Amor riding upon a lion, and playing 
the flute; two eagles, one fighting 
with a snake, the other seated upon a 
hare; or a griffin attacking a deer. 
Others indicate an Asiatic influence, 
such as the curious group of four lions, 
placed two and two, facing one another, 
and with one headin common. Another 
of these medallions shows a boy with 
a drawn sword, fighting a lion ; another, 
a gazelle, ridden by a naked man, with 
a sword in his hand. The meaning of 
these representations is very obscure, 
and they probably refer to popular 
traditions now fallen into oblivion. 

The sculptures referring to Christian 
belief are, as might be expected, more 
numerous than the mythological re- 
presentations on the facade of St. 
Mark’s, and although the subjects 
they contain are not, in the majority 
of cases, of an unusual character, they 


nevertheless require very careful consi- 
deration, being almost the onlyexamples 
preserved to us of an art the monu- 
ments of which are rarely to be met 
with elsewhere. The principal door- 
way is ornamented by two bas-reliefs 
let into the wall, one on each side, and 
at first sight exactly alike. 
shows a knight, clad in a Byzantine 
coat-of-mail, and seated upon a kind 
of throne, with a sword across his lap, 
which he is in the act of drawing out 
of the scabbard. They are St. De- 
metrius, pro-consul and martyr of 
Saloniki, and St. George, the canonised 
slayer of the dragon, who suffered 
martyrdom in Nicomedia. These are 
still among the saints most revered in 
the Christian East. Two of the most 
beautiful churches in Saloniki, now 
converted into mosques, are dedicated 
to them, and are two of the noblest 
specimens of architecture in the 
Levant. The mosaics in the cupola 
of St. George's, representing sacred 
and fantastic subjects, and the magni- 
ficent incrustations of rare marbles in 
St. Demetrius, are unique and incom- 
parable of their kind. In the latter 
church there is a sepulchral monu- 
ment, erected by a Venetian sculptor, 
in the year 1480, to a Greek, Lucas 
Ospandonnes. The Venetians had, in 
the beginning of the fifteenth century, 
purchased the principality of Saloniki 
from Andronikos Palaiologos, the 
brother of the Emperor John VI. ; but 
even before the first taking of the city 
by the Turks, under the Sultan Bajasid, 
they were at home there, and thus the 
two reliefs in question very possibly 
belonged to churches of Thessalonica 
built in the fifth century. In fact, 
they bear evident traces of having 
been executed in that century, the 
most flourishing period of Byzan- 
tine art. The Latin characters in 
which the names of the saints are 
now inscribed on the marble must not 
lead us into error as to the reliefs 
themselves ; for these letters are cut 
into the marble, while Byzantine in- 
scriptions were raised in relief on the 
surface. What is most surprising 
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in the figures of these knights is the 
spirit in which they are conceived. 
We are accustomed to see St. George 
bounding forward on his horse, and 
piercing the dragon’s body with his 
spear. Raphael has thus portrayed 
him in his charming little picture in 
the Hermitage Gallery of St. Peters- 
burg, thus following Donatello, by 
whom the subject was similarly treated 
ina relief at Or San Michele, Florence. 
But in the Byzantine relief at St. 
Mark’s the knight is seated all but 
motionless upon his throne—the very 
antithesis of the eager enthusiasm 
common to all the representations of 
the saint in Western art. Without 
rising from his seat, he draws his 
sword so hesitatingly that we are in- 
clined to doubt whether irresolution 
be intended, or indeed whether he is 
not rather returning the sword into 
the scabbard. However this may 
be, it is certain that, in whatever 
part of the Byzantine world St. 
George was represented, he was 
looked upon as in glory, sitting in 
sacred calm upon his throne, with 
his hand on the handle of his 
sword, which can no longer be un- 
sheathed with any propriety in heaven. 
The same remarks may be applied to 
the figure of Demetrius; but, in the 
representations of this saint, the con- 
ception which we see on the facade of 
St. Mark’s is not the only one to be 
met with. In the narthex of the 
monastery church of Cheropotamos, at 
Mount Athos, he is represented as at 
St. Mark’s, with youthful features 
and without a beard, in a standing 
posture, and dressed in the long 
oficial robes of a baron of the 
Byzantine empire, while his right 
hand grasps a cross as symbol of the 
faith. According to a modern in- 
scription affixed to it, this relief does 
not come from the celebrated church 
of Demetrius at Saloniki, but from 
Constantinople ; and, like that of St. 
Mark’s, it is a production of the fifth 
century. 

Of Byzantine reliefs containing 
single figures, there are to be found 
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on the principal facade of St. Mark's 
only a Madonna and a figure of the 
archangel Michael. These too, both 
in execution and conception, have a 
character entirely their own, and 
diverse from Western art. Whether 
we go to the painting of Cimabue at 
Santa Croce, in Florence; or to the 
two world-renowned pictures of the 
archangel, by Raphael, in the Salon 
Carré of the Louvre; or to the 
equally popular painting by Guido, 
in the church of the Capuchins 
at Rome, Michael is always the 
same mighty hero, with foot ad- 
vanced, trampling beneath him the 
dragon of the ancient mythology, 
transfixed in head or neck by the spear. 
In the Byzantine relief of St. Mark’s, 
on the contrary, the archangel stands 
before us in solemn repose, as though 
awaiting the command of his Lord. 
Two mighty wings are visible on his 
shoulders; his right hand grasps a 
globe with a cross upon it, the symbol 


“of the earth; his left a sceptre, or 


rather herald’s staff, such as we find 
borne by the messengers of princes as 
early as Homer. 

No less interesting, even though 
unimportant from an artistic point 
of view, is the figure of the Ma- 
donna, which probably dates from 
about the sixth century. She is 
not associated with the infant 
Christ, but stands alone, upright, 
and stretching out both her arms 
in prayer, in the act of offering up 
intercession for those who commend 
themselves to her protection. This 
conception is entirely in accordance 
with the fresco paintings of the early 
Christian catacombs. In these, how- 
ever, the female figure had, at least 
before the age of Constantine, quite 
a different significance from that 
which it has since assumed. It is 
not commonly known that, among 
something like three hundred wall- 
paintings of the Christian art of 
the second and third centuries in 
the catacombs of Rome and Naples, 
only four or five representations of 
the Madonna occur, always in 
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combination with two, three, or four 
magi worshipping the Infant Christ, 
and not in any single instance dis- 
tinguished by a nimbus. On the 
other hand, the same series of pic- 
tures contains about thirty single 
representations of women in ex- 
actly the same attitude as that at 
St. Mark’s— and these admittedly 
not pictures of the Madonna, but 
either portraits of dead ladies or 
personifications of the Church. It 
is only in later centuries that the 
same figure in Byzantine art has 
come to be explained as a Madonna ; 
and this is one example out of many 
of the way in which the oldest con- 
ceptions of Christian art lived on 
among the Byzantines long after 
they had disappeared from Western 
art 


Among the single figures of the 
south facade, the most prominent are 
the four Evangelists, of almost life 
size. They are apparently produc- 
tions of the Byzantine art of the fifth 
century. In their conception and 
execution there is nothing extraor- 
dinary. The Evangelists are con- 
tinually occurring in Byzantine art, 
especially in illuminated manuscripts. 
But if we compare these with 
the reliefs, it is at once evident 
that from an artistic point of view 
the latter are far superior to all 
other representations of the same 
subject. Nothing can be more natural 
than the solemn deliberation with 
which these holy men are here writing 
down their narratives. The parch- 
ment roll or book in which they write, 
lies, in Oriental fashion, upon their 
knees. John is not, as in Western 
representations, a youth, but an old 
man with a long beard ; for, according 
to the tradition of the Church, he 
wrote his Gospel in extreme old age, 
and the Apocalypse in his earlier 
years; and accordingly, in the repre- 
sentation on St. Mark’s, he is writing 
his Gospel on a roll on his right 
knee, while a closed book, evidently 
the Apocalypse, lies upon his left. 
In later Byzantine miniatures the 











same idea is expressed, less skilfully, 
but with more directness, by placing 
him in the foreground as an old man, 
busied with the composition of his 
Gospel, while in the background he is 
depicted with the Apocalypse in his 
hand. 

There can be no doubt as to 
the date of these figures of the 
Evangelists, since we possess works of 
precisely the same character and style 
of execution, and of unquestionable 
date, in the Byzantine ivories in the 
chair of Maximian at Ravenna—the 
same Bishop Maximian whose portrait 
is preserved in the celebrated mosaic 
in the church of San Vitale at 
Ravenna. When that church was con- 
secrated by Maximian in the year 
547, the mosaics of the choir, in 
which the four Evangelists occur, 
were already completed. If, however, 
we compare these celebrated and much 
admired mosaics with the reliefs on St. 
Mark’s, which are passed over with 
such indifference by our savants and 
connoisseurs, it cannot be denied that 
the latter are in every respect entitled 
to the preference, and we may con- 
clude that at that time, in Byzan- 
tium at any rate, sculpture stood at 
least upon the same level as mosaic, 
At all events, the mosaic-workers 
of San Vitale would have done 
well to work on such plastic mo- 
dels as the Venetians possess the 
credit of having rescued from Con- 
stantinople. 

It still remains for us to describe 
the reliefs in which entire composi- 
tions are depicted. We may first 
mention some fragments belonging to 
the attica of an early Christian sar- 
cophagus, which are let into the wall 
above one of the doorways of the prin- 
cipal facade. They contain eleven 
different subjects from the New Testa- 
ment; such as the Annunciation of 
the Angels to the Shepherds, the Ado- 
ration of the Wise Men, the Miracle 
at Cana, and Christ between the 
Apostles Paul and Peter. We find 
an abundance of similar reliefs in the 
museums of the Papal palaces at Rome, 
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brought from the atria of the oldest 
basilicas, and, generally speaking, not 
inferior in artistic value to the frag- 
ments on St. Mark’s. But, notwith- 
standing, we must look on those of 
St. Mark’s as unique, because they are 
Greek work, and of a kind of which 
little or nothing else has survived de- 
struction. The great care bestowed on 
anoperation so difficult and laborious as 
the carving of a great number of small 
figures, disconnected from the back- 
ground, would imply that the sar- 
cophagus from which the fragments 
were taken belonged to the tomb of 
some great personage—a prince, per- 
haps even an emperor. The Latin 
Crusaders of 1204—and the Venetians 
were probably no exceptions—are 
accused! of breaking open the tombs 
of saints, emperors, and empresses, 
and carrying off their clothes, if they 
contained any gold or silver, and of 
using the marble sarcophagi as mangers 
for their horses. The imperial sar- 
cophagi, which supplied the sculptures 
above enumerated, lay at that time 
close to the Church of the Apostles 
in Byzantium, founded by Constantine 
in the Herdon built by Justinian’s 
wife, Theodora. This church is now 
completely obliterated, and its site 
covered by the mosque of Mehem- 
medieh, the sole remains of this St. 
Denys of the Byzantine emperors 
being a few clumsy sarcophagi, still to 
be found in the court of the Serail, 
and shown, we know not with what 
justice, as those of Constantine, 
Helena, and Julian the Apostate. 

All that is known at the present 
day of Byzantine art after the seventh 
century presents it to us in an 
unfavourabie light, and the late By- 
zantine sculptures in the facade of 
St. Mark’s confirm us in this judg- 
ment. We shall therefore here refer 
to only two of them, which merit 
attention on account of the pecu- 
liarity of their subjects. They are 
in the south wall. In the centre 
of one of them is represented a 
throne—the heavenly throne of Christ, 


1 Cotelerius. 
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although Christ Himself is not re- 
presented as occupying it; but on 
the throne are set three symbols 
typifying His person, viz., a cross 
with six arms, a medallion containing 
the figure of a lamb, and a crown. 
On each side of the throne, and look- 
ing up to it, stand six lambs, and 
behind them, closing in the composi- 
tion, are two palm-trees and four 
vases. As to the meaning of these 
symbols, all doubt is removed by the 
Greek inscription beneath the relief. 
The lambs are the “holy apostles” ; 
the lamb upon the throne is “the 
holy Lamb.” Such representations are 
by no means uncommon among the 
oldest mosaics in the apses of the 
churches at Ravenna and Rome, which 
also show that the palm-trees are no 
idle accessory, but signify Paradise. 
Further search, however, discloses some 
essential points of difference between 
the Byzantine and the Latin works. 
Thus at Rome, in SS. Cosma e Da- 
miano, the Lamb of God stands in the 
midst of the lambs which typify the 
apostles, on a hill from which flow 
the four streams of Paradise, while 
here He is represented only on a 
small medallion. On the other hand, 
the throne of God, which is entirely 
wanting in the Latin representations, 
here forms the principal and central 
point of the composition, and indeed 
supplies the title for the entire piece, 
which in the Byzantine terminology 
is called Hetoimasia tou tronou, “ the 
preparation of the throne,” that 
is, of the Day of Judgment. The 
same representation frequently occurs 
in Byzantine illuminations, the throne 
being sometimes - given by itself 
without any additional emblem. In 
this we may recognise the oldest form 
of the symbol, and the original con- 
ception thus becomes more clearly 
evident. In conformity with the 
metaphorical language of the Bible, 
the throne of a king or emperor 
is used as the symbol of the 
sovereignty and power of God, but 
there is no material sign to express 
the personality of the invisible God. 
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A turning-point at length came, even 
in Constantinople, when these sym- 
bols of primitive Christian art were 
abandoned. Thus we read in a re- 
solution passed in a Council of the 
year 692 that “a lamb has been 
employed as the symbol of grace to 
signify Christ our Lord, the true 
Lamb according to the Scriptures. 
We honour these old types and 
images, which have been bequeathed 
to the Church as the likenesses and 
symbols of the reality ; but we prefer 
the truth yet more, as it is displayed 
to us in the fulfilling of the Law. 
Wherefore, that every one may have 
this fulfilment plainly before his eyes, 
we enjoin that for the future, in- 
stead of the lamb of earlier art, 
Christ, the Lamb who bears the 
sins of the world, be represented 
in His human form.” This decree, 
so important for the history of 
art, gives us a reliable clue to the 
date of the relief above described, 
which, it is evident, must have been 
executed before the end of the seventh 
century. 

Another reproduction of a wall- 
painting or mosaic is to be found in 
the second relief on the same wall. 
Here, as usual in historical representa- 
tions of primitive Christian art, two 
different scenes are combined in the 
same composition. On the left is 
Abraham, leading the boy Isaac by 
the hand. Isaac carries on his back 
the wood for the sacrifice; Abraham 
holds in his left hand a great vessel, in 
the shape of a bowl, and doubtless 
representing the patriarchal tinder- 
box, for the Fathers and theologians 
of the Church speculated much as 
to how Abraham kindled the sacri- 
ficial fire on Moriah. In the second 
scene Isaac is lying bound upon the 
earth before a burning altar, while 
Abraham, standing behind him, lays 
his left hand upon Isaac’s head, and 
with face averted lifts the knife in his 
right hand, ready to deliver the fatal 
blow. Behind him stands a lofty 
tree, with a lamb below it, and amid 
the branches of the tree appears a 
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hand, the usual symbol of the Voice 
of God, on which Abraham bends 
his gaze. This recalls the similar 
representations of the subject at San 
Vitale in Ravenna. There the hand 
appears in the clouds, in place of 
the cherub of Western iconography. 
In the pictures of the Roman cata- 
combs neither of these representa- 
tions is employed. In fact, in the 
earliest representations in the cata- 
combs, it is evident that human sacri- 
fice is, of set purpose, only indirectly 
indicated, since Isaac is shown stand- 
ing near his father with the wood on 
his back, while Abraham points calmly 
with his hand to the altar standing 
before them. 

On the north side of St. Mark's, 
near the entrance to the courtyard of 
the Doge’s palace, is a relief executed in 
porphyry. It represents four Oriental 
princes, embracing one another in 
couples. These have given rise to the 
most various explanations, and are 
pointed out as objects of peculiar 
interest. Guides and guide-books 
alike direct attention to them, and 
few visitors to the City of the Lagunes 
can have passed them by without 
notice. Why they should be thought 
worthy of such special attention (being, 
as they are, of very inferior artistic 
value) it would be difficult to ex- 
plain. Perhaps it is because they 
are close to a door through which 
people are continually passing, and 
are thus easily seen. They were 
brought from Ptolemais. The crowns 
of the emperors show indentations, 
which possibly once contained costly 
jewels. The embraces appear to us 
to symbolise a sort of solemn recon- 
ciliation, hardly a joint sovereignty, 
as Burckhardt and other interpreters 
would have us believe. For assuredly 
neither the artists of Italy nor of 
Byzantium would have satisfied their 
princely patrons if they had attempted 
to express association in sovereignty 
by this act of tenderness. 

The decorations of the upper por- 
tions of the facade were completed as 
late as the fourteenth century, since 
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the ornaments of that part are in the 
Gothic style, and Byzantine sculptures 
are wholly wanting. Of the building 
of the lower portion of the facade, 
no one has yet ascertained the exact 
date, and Mr. Ruskin says that “ it 
is very difficult to speak with con- 
fidence respecting the date of any 
part of the exterior of St. Mark’s,” 
but that “it will be enough for the 
reader to remember that the earliest 
parts of the building belong to the 
eleventh, twelfth, and first part of 
the thirteenth century; the Gothic 
portions to the fourteenth.” That 
is to say, the Venetians must have 
been at work at the facade during 
fully three hundred years. We 
must beg the reader’s indulgence 
for briefly mentioning the argu- 
ments by which this conclusion is 
arrived at. The topographers and 
historians of Venice inform us that 
St. Mark’s was consecrated under the 
Doge Vitale Falieri. Now as his reign 
falls within the years 1084 and 1096, 
an approximately exact date is at 
once found sufficiently near for the 
art student. Every visitor to St. 
Mark’s knows that six doors now lead 
into the entrance-hall, or narthex 
(formerly there were eight), whilst 
seven lead into the interior, and it 
has been for long remarked that the 
facade inclosing the entrance-hall 
does not at all harmonise with the 
plan of the church. In the time 
of Ridolfit a Latin verse indicat- 
ing the year 1071 as the date of 
completion stood inscribed over the 
principal entrance of the church. 
But as this inscription can only refer 
to the church, and not to the facade 
and entrance-hall, we are still left in 
uncertainty as to the date of the 
latter. Now Mr. Ruskin assumes 
that the facade now in front of the 
entrance-hall was, at least in its com- 
mencement, contemporaneous with the 
building of the church, a supposition 
which appears to be founded princi- 
pally on the style of the mosaics on 
the facade, the date of which is not 
1 Le Maraviglie dell’ Arte (1648). 
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given by any inscription, which re- 
semble nothing else in Italy, and can, 
in short, only be properly estimated by 
comparing them with similar monu- 
ments of the East, which Mr. Ruskin 
admits that he has never seen. 
Under these circumstances the only 
proper course will be to base the 
decision on documents, whether it be 
contracts or accounts relating to the 
building, or inscriptions recording the 
names of the architects. The former 
are lost, but the latter have happily to 
some extent been preserved. On the 
second door of the entrance-hall there 
formerly stood—-so I find in the archives 
of Venice—the following inscription : 
“ MCCC Magister Bertucius Aurifex 
Venetus me fecit.” It was thus in the 
year 1300 that the building of the 
lower portion of the entrance-hall was 
begun. The builder wasa Venetian, at 
once an architect and a goldsmith, the 
latter more than the former. This need 
not surprise us, for during the middle 
ages and the Renaissance the gold- 
smiths stood on exactly the same foot- 
ing as the masters of the other fine 
arts. To give only one of the most 
striking instances; the far-famed 
painter of Bologna, Francesco Francia, 
prefers, in his pictures, to designate 
himself as “ artificer in gold” (aurifex), 
while in his goldsmith’s work he 
calls himself “painter.” If we look 
more closely at Bertucius’s door at 
St. Mark’s, the first thing that strikes 
us is how few figures are employed in 
it by way of ornament. The tine orna- 
ment surrounding thearchivolt reminds 
us, in fact, much more of filigree-work. 
This fact affords a basis for settling 
the date of the facade. It lies in the 
very nature of things that the sepa- 
rate doors were not built at times 
remote from one another. Bertucius’s 
door stands to the left of the principal 
entrance, while that on the right 
resembles it so closely that the one 
might be mistaken for the other, and 
therefore may also have been his 
work. The upper part of the prin- 
cipal doorway, with its rich orna- 
mentation, is indeed the only one 
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which, on different grounds, may be 
assigned to a more recent rather than 
an older date. To sum up our argu- 
ment: the facade is in all its essential 
parts a work of the fourteenth cen- 
tury. The figurative ornamentation 
of the principal entrance is the work, 
probably, not of Byzantine, but of 
native artists, and belongs, without 
the least doubt, to the beginning of 
the same century. 

These sculptures deserve our 
thorough attention in more than 
one respect —not least because they 
represent the earliest efforts of 
Venetian sculpture. Venetian plastic 
art during the fourteenth century 
is almost wholly unknown outside 
the city; but any one who is inti- 
mately acquainted with the monu- 
ments in the churches of Venice 
cannot for a moment doubt that it 
was far superior to the painting of 
the same date, and that the great 
Venetian painters of the fifteenth 
century had more to learn from the 
sculptors than from the painters of 
their native state. It has been said 
that the first great master of Italian 
sculpture, Andrea Pisano, was the 
author of the oldest non-Byzantine 
sculptures on the facade of St. Mark’s ; 
but this would be todo them too much 
honour. In admiring them it has 
hitherto unhappily been the fashion 
to stop short at a general survey, and 
we ask in vain why it is that the 
sculptures of the principal facade 
have never yet been separately de- 
scribed and explained. No other 
reason suggests itself for this than 
the extraordinary variety of invention 
and the great wealth of composition 
which they display. The visitors to 
Venice are—not too idle or too super- 
ficial perhaps—but, let us say, too 
busy, to spend their time in the ex- 
amination of the details of such com- 
plicated compositions. And yet these 
compositions are, before all things, to 
the last degree remarkable in their 
details; still more so even than in 
their artistic finish. Design and 
modelling may have been brought to 
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an equal or greater degree of finish ; 
but the subjects here handled by 
Venetian artists are simply unique 
of their kind. 

The three semicircular archivolts 
of the principal doorway, one within 
the other, are ornamented on the inner, 
as well as the outer surfaces, with 
compositions containing figures. The 
large external arch is adorned with 
rich foliage and roses, in the taste of 
the best Aigypto-Arabian ornamenta- 
tion, and, as usual in early Christian 
monuments, proceeding from two 
vases. The spaces are filled up with 
eight holy men looking upwards to 
Christ, a beardless youth, at the sum- 
mit of the arch. At the crown of the 
same arch is a medallion, with the 
Lamb of God, held by two angels; 
and below it on each side are twelve 
very remarkable representations of 
the handicrafts of Venice. First 
come the shipbuilders, then follow 
the vintners, occupied in drawing 
liquor from the vats. Then the bake- 
house and the shambles, matched on 
the opposite side by a dairy, and by 
masons and shoemakers. These are 
followed by the hairdressers, and 
here we can see the dandies of ancient 
Venice having their hair pressed with 
curling-irons. Next come coopers, 
carpenters, smiths, and finally fisher- 
men, who are placed opposite the 
shipbuilders. The meaning of the 
figures on the outer side of the smaller 
internal archivolt is more enigmatical. 
At the apex is seated a woman in 
antique costume, with her feet cross- 
wise upon the ground. In each hand 
she holds a medallion, and beside her 
stand or sit sixteen women with loose- 
flowing hair, the majority having 
scrolls in their hands, which once 
probably bore their names. These 
are undoubtedly personifications of 
virtues. Here, for instance, is a 
youthful woman with flowing locks, 
tearing open the jaws of a lion with 
her hands, and representing Strength. 
There is Justice, holding a pair of 
scales in her right hand. A third 
is Love, with a «own upon her head. 
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The inner side of the arch is filled 
by twelve representations of the 
months, in the style then in vogue 
for ornamenting illuminated manu- 
scripts and calendars, and showing 
how people for the most part em- 
ployed themselves in Venice during 
the different seasons. 

To the figures on the inmost archi- 
volt, no religious or theological signiti- 
eation can be attached; but it is 
perhaps precisely on this account that 
they are so very interesting. A cock 
is sitting upon a vine, pecking a 
bunch of grapes, while a fox looks 
up longingly from below ; a wolf is 
seen pursuing a lamb, and an eagle 
clutches a hare. Round these scenes 
runs a band of foliage, issuing from a 
woman reclining on the ground, and 
offering her breast to a serpent and 
a man. “Mater terra” is the ex- 


planation of this enigmatical figure, 
which we find in several Italian 
manuscripts of the tenth, eleventh, 
and twelfth centuries; and we may 


therefore conclude that this repre- 
sentation—possibly borrowed from the 
Northern, in no case from the ancient 
classic, mythology—had already found 
its way elsewhere into Italy. How 
proud the citizens of Venice formerly 
were of the adornment of the facade 
of their church is clearly proved by 
the fact that they placed a view of 
it in mosaic above one of the side- 
doors of the principal entrance. This 
is the sole Byzantine mosaic still re- 
maining there, although at one time 
the whole of the lunettes were 
ornamented with them. 

The high opinion of the Byzantine 
reliefs of the facade entertained even 
by the foremost masters of the Re- 
naissance is proved by Gentile Bellini’s 
great picture still preserved in Venice, 
which represents the procession, with 
the relics of the cross, in the square 
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of St. Mark’s, and in which the whole 
width of the background is occupied 
by the facade of the church, reproduced 
in every detail with marvellous pre- 
cision. 

In this picture not a single one of 
the numerous Byzantine reliefs is left 
out, but each is faithfully reproduced 
in the style of the original, with the 
best result. The later architectural 
painters were content to reproduce 
the general effect of the scene, and 
not one of them (not even Antonio 
Canale or Belotto) can vie in this 
respect with the great Early Venetian 
master. 

If the restoration to which it is 
proposed to subject the facade of 
St. Mark’s is to end in a really 
favourable result, and one that shall 
harmonise with the past of the building, 
it must unquestionably do more than 
merely seek to preserve it as it exists 
at present. To refer to only one point ; 
in the time of Bellini the sculptures 
on the arches of the principal entrance 
were gilt, whereas at the present day 
they are almost blackened by dust 
and soot. Fresh gilding would as- 
suredly be beneficial if these figures 
are to be clearly recognised and en- 
joyed with the naked eye. Our busi- 
ness, however, is with the Byzantine 
sculptures; and as far as they are 
concerned, no greater service could 
be done to art than by ceasing to 
expose the originals—which, as we 
have explained, have scarcely anything 
resembling them at the present day— 
to the influence of the weather, and 
replacing them by good copies ; while 
the originals, which in their present 
position can hardly be enjoyed at all, 
might be brought together in a 
museum, where they would at any 
rate be preserved in security from the 
risk of further deterioration. 
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WHueE the sea gave up its dead, all of 
Shelley’s body that was rescued from 
flood and fire was laid where the rise 
of the ground ends in a dark nook of 
the Aurelian wall. So deep is that 
resting-place in shadow that the violets 
blossom later there than on “ the slope 
of green access” where, seen from 
Shelley’s grave, the flowers grow over 
the dust of Adonais. It is well that 
both were buried in Italy rather than 
in England, for, though no Italian 
could have written their poetry, yet 
it was,—in all things else different — 
of that spirit which Italy awakens in 
Englishmen who love her, rather than 
of the purely English spirit. The 
Italian air, the sentiment of Italy, 
fled and dreamed through their poems, 
but most through those of Shelley. 
It was but fitting, then, that Shelley, 
whose fame was England’s, should be 
buried in the city which is the heart of 
Italy. But he was born far away 
from this peaceful and melancholy 
spot, and grew up to manhood under 
the grey skies of England, until its 
Universities, its Church, its Society, 
its Law and its dominant policy be- 
came inhospitable to him, nay, even 
his own father cast him out. They 
all had, in the opinion of sober men 
of that time, good cause to make him 
a stranger, for he attacked them all, 
and it would be neither wise nor true, 
nor grateful to Shelley himself, were 
he to be put forward as a genius un- 
justly treated, or as one who deserved 
or asked for pity. Those who separ- 
ate themselves from society, and war 
against its dearest maxims, if they are 
as resolute in their choice, and as firm 
in their beliefs as Shelley, count the 
cost, and do not or rarely complain 
when the penalty is exacted. He was 
exiled, and it was no wonder. The 
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opinion of the world did not trouble 
him, nor was that a wonder. But as 
this exile is the most prominent fact 
of his life, its infiuence is sure to 
underlie his work. One of the ques- 
tions that any one who writes of 
Shelley has to ask, is, How did this 
exile from the Education, Law, Re- 
ligion, and Society of his country, and 
from the soil of his country itself, 
ailect his poetry ? 

It had a very great influence, partly 
for good and partly for evil. The 
good it did is clear. It deepened his 
individuality and the power which 
issued from that source. It set him 
free from the poetic conventions to 
which his art might have yielded too 
much obedience in England—a good 
which the obscurity of Keats also 
procured for him—it prevented him 
from being worried too much by the 
blind worms of criticism, it enabled 
him to develop himself more freely, 
and it placed him in contact with a 
natural scenery, fuller and sunnier 
than he could ever have had in Eng- 
land, in which his love of beauty 
found so happy and healthy a food 
that it came to perfect flower. In 
Italy: also, where impulse even more 
than reason urges intelligence and in- 
spires genius, lyrical poetry, which is 
born of impulse, is more natural and 
easy, though not better, than else- 
where, and the very inmost spirit of 
Shelley, deeper than his metaphysics 
or his love of Man and inspiring both, 
deeper even than any personal passion, 
was the lyrical longing of his whole 
body, soul, and spirit—‘“O that I had 
wings like a dove; then would I flee 
away, and be at rest.” 

But the good this exile did his art 
was largely counterbalanced by its 
harm. Shelley's individuality, un- 
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checked by that of others, grew too 
great, and tended not only to isolate 
him from men, but to prevent his art 
from becoming conversant enough with 
human life. The absence of critical 
sympathy of a good kind, such as that 
which flows from one poet to another 
in a large society, left some of his 
work, as it left some of Keats’, more 
formless, more intemperate, more im- 
palpable, more careless, more apart 
from the realities of life, than it ought 
to have been in the most poetical of 
poets since the days of Elizabeth. 
Even in his lyric work, the impassioned 
impulse would have failed less often 
to fulfil its form perfectly; there 
would not hive been so many frag- 
ments thrown aside for want of 
patience or power to complete them, 
had he been less personal, less subject 
to individual freakishness, more sub- 
ject to the unexpressed criticism which 
floats, as it were, in the air of a large 
literary society, and constrains the art 
of the poet into measured act and 
power. And as to Nature, we should 
perhaps have had, with his genius, a 
much wider and less ideal representa- 
tion of her, had he not been so en- 
thralled by the vastness and homeless- 
ness of Swiss, and by the ideality of 
Italian scenery. Even when he did 
write in England itself, the recol- 
lected love of Switzerland and the 
Rhine mingled with the impressions 
he received from the Thames, and pro- 
duced a scenery, as in certain passages 
in Alastor and the Revolt of Islam, 
which is not directly studied from 
anything in heaven or earth. It is 
none the worse for that, but it is not 
Nature, it is Art. 

These are general considerations, 
but there were some more particular 
results, partly good and partly evil, 
of this separation of Shelley from the 
ordinary religious and political views 
of English society. 

A good deal of his poetry became 
polemical, and polemical, like satiric 
poetry, is apart from pure art. It 
attacks evil directly, and the poet, his 
mind being then fixed not on the 
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beautiful but on the base, writes pro- 
saically. Or it embodies a creed in 
verse, and, being concerned with doc- 
trine, becomes dull. In both cases the 
poet misses, as Shelley did, that in- 
spiration of the beautiful which arises 
from the seeing of truth, not from the 
seeing of a lie; from the love of true 
ideas, not from their intellectual per- 
ception. The verses, for example, in 
the Ode to Liberty, which directly 
attack kingcraft and priestcraft, how- 
ever gladly one would see their senti- 
ments in prose, are inferior as poetry 
to all the rest; and it is the same 
throughout all Shelley’s poetry of 
direct attack on evil. This polemical 
element in the Pevolt of Islam, and 
the endeavour to lay down in it his 
revolutionary creed, are additional 
causes of the wastes of prosaic poetry 
which make it so unreadable. The 
very splendour and passion of the 
passages devoted to Nature and Love 
contrast so sharply, like burning 
spaces of sunlight on a grey sea, with 
wearisome whole, that they lose half 
their value, and disturb, like so much 
else, the unity of the poem. The same 
things seem true of Rosalind and 
Helen, and of those political poems 
which are direct attacks on abuses in 
England. On the other hand, when 
Shelley wrote on these evils indirectly 
inspired by the opposing truths, con- 
cerned with their beauty, and borne 
upwards by delight in them, his work 
entered the realm of art, and his 
poetry became magnificent. There is. 
no finer example of this than Prome- 
theus Unbound. The subject is at 
root the same as that of the Revolt of 
Islam, the things opposed are the same, 
the doctrine is the same, but the whole. 
method of approaching his idea and 
fulfilling its form is changed, and all 
the questions are brought into that: 
artistic representation which stirs 
around them inspiring and enduring 
emotion. 

The good Shelley did in this way 
was very great. At a time when 
England, still influenced by its abhor- 
rence of the Reign of Terror, by its 
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fear of France and Napoleon, was 
most dead to the political ideas that 
had taken form in 1789, Shelley gave 
voice, through art, to these ideas, and 
encouraged that hope of a golden age 
which, however vague, does so much 
for human progress. He threw around 
these things imaginative emotion, and 
added all its power to the struggle for 
freedom. 

Still greater is the unrecognised 
work he did in the same way for theo- 
logy in England. That theology was 
no better than all theology had become 
under the influence of the imperial 
and feudal ideas of Europe. Its notion 
of God, and of man in relation to God, 
partly Hebraic, and therefore sacer- 
dotal and sacrificial, partly deeply dyed 
with asceticism and other elements 
derived from the Oriental notion of 
the evil of matter, was further modi- 
fied by the political views of the 
Roman Empire, transferred to God 
by the Roman Church. And when the 
universal ideas regarding mankind, 
and a return to nature, were put forth 
by France, they clashed instantly with 
this limited, sacerdotal, ascetic, aris- 
tocratic, and feudal theology. The 
sovereign right of God, because He was 
omnipotent, to destroy the greater part 
of His subjects, the right of a caste 
of priests to impose their doctrines on 
all, and to exile from religion all who 
did not agree with them; the view 
that whatever God was represented to 
do was right, though it might directly 
contradict the nature, the conscience, 
and the heart of Man; these, and 
other related views had been brought 
to the bar of humanity, and con- 
demned from the intellectual point of 
view by a whole tribe of thinkers. 
But if a veteran theology is to be dis- 
armed and slain, it needs to be brought 
not only into the arena of thought 
and argument, but into the arena of 
poetic emotion. A great part of that 
latter work was done in England by 
Shelley. He indirectly made, as time 
went on, an ever-jncreasing number of 
men feel that the will of God could 
not be in antagonism to the universal 
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ideas concerning Man, that His 
character could not be in contradiction 
to the moralities of the heart, and 
that the destiny He willed for man- 
kind must be as universal and as just 
and loving as Himself. There are 
more clergymen, and more religious 
laymen than we imagine, who trace to 
the emotion Shelley awakened in them 
when they were young, their wider 
and better views of God. Many men, 
also, who were quite careless of re- 
ligion, yet cared for poetry, were led, 
and are still led, to think concerning 
the grounds of a true worship, by the 
moral enthusiasm which Shelley ap- 
plied to theology. He made emotion 
burn around it, and we owe to him a 
great deal of its nearer advance to the 
teaching of Christ. But we owe it, 
not to those portions of his poetry 
which denounced what was false and 
evil, but to those which represented 
and revealed, in delight in its beauty, 
what was good and true. Had he re- 
mained in England, I do not think he 
would have worked on this matter in 
the ideal way of Prometheus Unbound, 
because continual contact with the 
reigning theology would have driven 
his easily wrought anger into direct 
violence. In Italy, in exile, it was 
different. The polemical temper in 
which he wrote the Revolt of Islam 
changed into the poetical temper in 
which he wrote Prometheus Unbound. 
Connected with this, but not with 
his exile, is the question, in what way 
his belief as to a Source of Nature 
influenced his art. He was not an 
atheist or a materialist. If he may 
be said to have occupied any theo- 
retical position, it was that of an Ideal 
Pantheist ; the position which, with 
regard to Nature, a modern poet who 
cares for the subject, naturally—what- 
ever may be his personal view—adopts 
in the realm of his art. Wordsworth, 
a plain Christian at home, wrote 
about Nature as a Pantheist: the 
artist loves to conceive of the Uni- 
verse, not as dead, but as alive. Into 
that belief Shelley, in hours of inspi- 
ration, continually rose, and his work 
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is seldom more impassioned and beau- 
tiful than in the passages where he 
feels and believes in this manner, 
The finest example is towards the 
close of the Adonais. In his mind, 
however, the living spirit which, in 
its living, made the Universe, was not 
conceived of as Thought, as Words- 
worth conceived it, but as Love 
operating into Beauty ; and there is a 
passage on this idea in the fragment 
of the Coliseum, which is as beautiful 
in prose as that in Adonais is in verse. 
But it is only in higher poetic hours 
that Shelley seems or cares to realise 
this belief. In the quieter realms of 
poetry, in daily life, he confessed no 
such creed plainly; he had little or 
no belief in a thinking or loving ex- 
istence behind the phenomenal uni- 
verse. It is infinitely improbable, he 
says, that the cause of mind is similar 
to mind. Nothing can be more cha- 
racteristic of him—and he has the 
same temper in other matters—than 
that he should have a faith with re- 
gard to a Source of Nature, into 
which he could soar when he pleased, 
in which he could live for a time, but 
which he did not choose to live in, to 
define, or to realise, continuously. 
When, in the Prometheus Unbound, he 
is forced, as it were, to realise a cen- 
tral cause, he creates Demogorgon, the 
dullest of all his impersonations. It 
is scarcely an impersonation. Once 
he calls it a “living spirit,” but it has 
neither form nor outline in his mind. 
He keeps it before him as an “awful 
Shape.” 

The truth is, the indefinite was a 
beloved element of his life. “Lift 
not the painted veil,” he cries, “ which 
those who live call Life.” His worst 
pain was when he thought he had 
lifted it, and seemed to know the 
reality. But he did not always be- 
lieve that he had done so, or he pre- 
ferred to deny his conclusion. Not as 
a thinker in prose, but as a poet, he 
frequently loved the vague with an 
intensity which raised it almost into 
an object of worship. The speech of 
the Third Spirit, in the Ode to Heaven, 


is a wonderful instance of what I 
may call the rapture in indefiniteness. 
But this rapture had its other side, 
and when he was depressed by ill- 
health, the sense of a voiceless, 
boundless abyss, which for ever held 
its secret, and in which he floated, 
deepened his depression. The horror 
of a homeless and centreless heart 
which then beset him, is passionately 
expressed in the Cenci. Beatrice is 
speaking — 
“Sweet Heaven, forgive weak thoughts, 
if there should be 
No God, no Heaven, no Earth, in the 
void world ; 
The wide, grey, lampless, deep, un- 
peopled world.” 


But, on the whole, whether it 
brought him pain or joy, he preferred 
to be without a fixed belief with re- 
gard to a source of Nature. Could 
he have done otherwise, could he have 
given continuous substance in his 
thoughts to the great conception of 
ideal Pantheism in which Wordsworth 
rested, Shelley’s whole work on 
Nature and his description of her 
would have been more direct, palpable, 
and homely. He would have loved 
Nature more, and made us love it 
more. 

The result of all this is that a great 
deal of his poetry of Nature has no 
ground in thought, and consequently 
wants power. It is not that he could 
not have had this foundation and 
its strength. Both are his when he 
chooses. But, for the most part, he 
did not choose. Such was his tem- 
perament that he liked better to live 
with Nature and be without a centre 
for her. He would be 


Dizzy, lost—but unbewailing. 


But I am not sure whether the love 
of the undefined did not, in the first 
instance, arise out of his love of the 
constantly changing, and that itself 
out of the very character of his in- 
tellect, and the temper of his heart. 
His intellect, incessantly shaken into 
movement by his imagination, con- 
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tinually threw into new shapes the 
constant ideas he possessed. His 
heart, out of which are the issues of 
imagination, loved deeply a few great 
conceptions, but wearied almost imme- 
diately of any special form in which 
he embodied them, and changed it for 
another. In the matter of human 
love, he was uncontent with all the 
earthly images he formed of the ideal 
he had loved and continued to love in 
his own soul, and he could not but 
tend to change the images. In the 
ordinary life of feeling, the moment 
any emotion arose in his heart, a 
hundred others came rushing from 
every quarter into the original feeling, 
and mingled with it, and changed its 
outward expression. Sometimes they 
all clamoured for expression, and we 
see that Shelley often tried to answer 
their call. It is when he does this 
that he is most obscure — obscure 
through abundance of feelings and 
their forms. His intellect, heart, and 
imagination were in a kind of Hera- 
clitean flux, perpetually evolving fresh 
images, and the new, in swift suc- 
cession, clouding the old ; and then, 
impatient weariness of rest or of any 
one thing whatever, driving forward 
within him this incessant movement, 
he sank, at last and for the time, 
exhausted—‘‘ As summer clouds dis- 
burthened of their rain.” 

There is no need to illustrate this 
from his poetry. The huddling rush 
of images, the changeful crowd of 
thoughts are found on almost every 
page. It is often only the oneness of 
the larger underlying emotion or idea 
which makes the work clear. We 
strive to grasp a Proteus as we read. 
In an instant the thought or the 
feeling Shelley is expressing becomes 
impalpable, vanishes, reappears in 
another form, and then in a multitude 
of other forms, each in turn eluding 
the grasp of the intellect, until at last 
we seize the god himself, and know 
what Shelley meant, or Shelley felt. 
In all this he resembles, at a great 
distance, Shakspere ; and has, at that 
distance, and in this aspect of his art, 
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a strength and a weakness similar to, 
but not identical with, that which 
Shakspere possessed,—the strength 
of changeful activity of imagination, 
the weakness of being unable, through 
eagerness, to omit, to select, to co- 
ordinate his images. Yet, at his 
highest, when the full force of genius 
is urged by full and dominant emotion, 
what poetry it is! How magnificent 
is the impassioned unity of the whole 
in spite of the diversity of the parts! 
But this lofty height is reached in 
only a few of Shelley’s lyrics, and in 
a few passages in his longer poems. 

At almost every point, the scenery 
of the sky he drew so fondly images 
this temper of Shelley’s mind, this 
incessant building and unbuilding, 
this cloud-changefulness of his imagi- 
nation. 


“ T silently laugh at my own cenotaph, 
And out of the caverns of rain, 
Like a child from the womb, like a ghost 
from the tomb, 
I arise and unbuild it again.” 


That is a picture of Shelley himself at 
work on a feeling or on athought. ‘I 
change, but I cannot die.” 

I might illustrate this love of ‘‘ the 
changing” from the history of his life, 
of his affections, of his theories ; from 
his varied nature, and way of work, 
as the prose thinker and the poet ; 
from the variety of the subjects on 
which he wrote, and which he half 
attempted—for he naturally fell into 
the fragmentary—from the eagerness 
with which he searched for new 
thought, new experiences of feeling, 
new literatures, even from his love of 
the strange and sometimes of the 
horrible ; from that uncontent he had 
in the doctrines of others, until he had 
added to them, as he did to Plato’s 
doctrine of Love, something of his 
own in order to make them new,— 
were there any necessity to enlarge on 
that which stands so clear. In all 
these things, what was said of Shel- 
ley’s movements to and fro in the 
house at Lerici is true of his move- 
ment through the house of thought or 
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of feeling. “Oh, he comes and goes 
like a spirit, no one knows when or 
where.’”” But it remains to be said, 
that all through this secondary change- 
fulness, he held fast to certain primary 
ideas of life, of morality, and of his 
art, which no one who cares for him 
can fail to discover. 

There was, then, in Shelley this 
love of indefiniteness, and this love 
of changefulness. Which of the two 
was the cause of the other I cannot 
tell, but Iam inclined to think that 
the latter was the first. It is better, 
however, to keep them both equally in 
view in the study of Shelley’s art, and 


_ they are both well illustrated in his 


of Nature. 

wT te said that his love of the 
indefinite with regard to a source of 
Nature weakened his work on Nature. 
His love of changefulness also weak- 
ened it by luring the imagination away 
from a direct sight of the thing into 
the sight of a multitude of images 
suggested by the thing. 

But in the case of those who have 
great genius, that which enfeebles one 
part of their work often gives strength 
to another, and in three several ways 
these elements in Shelley’s mind made 
his work on Nature of great value. 

1, His love of that which is in- 
definite and changeful made him enjoy 
and describe better than any other 
English poet that scenery of the clouds 
and sky which is indefinite owing to 
infinite change of appearance. The 
incessant forming and unforming of 
the vapours which he describes in the 
last verse of The Cloud, is that which 
he most cared to paint. Wordsworth 
often draws, and with great force, the 
aspect of the sky, and twice with great 
elaboration in the Lxcursion ; but it 
is only a momentary aspect, and it 
is mixed up with illustrations taken 
from the works of men, with the land- 
scape of the earth below where men 
are moving, with his own feelings 
about the scene, and with moral or 
imaginative lessons. Shelley, when 
he is at work on the sky, troubles it 
with none of these human matters, 
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and he describes not only the momen- 
tary aspect, but also the change and 
progress of the sunset or the storm. 
And he does this with the greatest 
care, and with a characteristic atten- 
tion to those delicate tones and half- 
tones of colour which resemble the 
subtle imaginations and feelings he 
liked to discover in human Nature, 

and to which he gave form in poetry. 
In his very first poem, in Queen Mab 
(Part IL.), there is one of these studies 
of Sunset. It is splendidly eclipsed 
by that in the beginning of Julian 
and Maddalo, where the Euganean 
Hills are lifted away from the earth 
and made a portion of the scenery of 
the sky. A special moment of sun- 
set, with the moon and the evening- 
star in a sky reddened with tempest, 
is given in Hellas, but here, being in 
a drama, it is mingled with the fate 
of an empire. The Dawns are drawn 
with the same care as the sunsets, but 
with less passion. There are many 
of them, but the most beautiful per- 
haps is that in the beginning of the 
second act of the Prometheus. The 
changes of colour, as the light in- 
creases in the spaces of pure sky and 
in the clouds, are watched and de- 
scribed with precise truth; the slow 
progress of the dawn, during a long 
time, is noted down line by line, and 
all the movement of the mists and of 
the clouds “shepherded by the slow 
unwilling wind.” Nor is that minute- 
ness of observation wanting which is 
the proof of careful love. Shelley’s 
imaginative study of beauty is re- 
vealed in the way the growth of the 
dawn is set before us by the waxing 
and waning of the light of the star, as the 
vapours rise and melt before the morn. 
The Storms are even better than 
the sunsets and dawns. The finest is 
at the beginning of the Revolt of Islam. 
It might be a description of one of 
Turner’s storm-skies. The long trains 
of tremulous mist that precede the 
tempest, the cleft in the storm-clouds, 
and seen through it, high above, the 
space of blue sky fretted with fair 
clouds, the pallid semicircle of the 
K 
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moon with mist on its upper horn, the 
flying rack of clouds below the serene 
spot—all are as Turner saw them ; 
but painting cannot give what Shelley 
gives—the growth and changes of the 
storm. 

There is another description at the 
beginning of the eleventh canto of the 
same poem, in which the vast wall of 
blue cloud before which grey mists are 
flying is cloven by the wind, and the 
sunbeams, like a river of fire flowing 
between lofty banks, pour through the 
chasm across the sea, while the shat- 
tered vapours which the coming storm 
has driven forth to make the opening, 
are tossed, all crimson, into the sky. 
This is a favourite picture of Shelley’s. 
In the Vision of the Sea it is trans- 
ferred from sunset to sunrise. The 
fierce wind coming from the west 
rushes like a flooded river upon the 
dense clouds which are piled in the 
east, and rends them asunder, and 
through the gorge thus cleft 


“the beams of the sunrise flow in, 
Unimpeded, keen, golden and crystalline, 
Banded armies of light and air.” 


The description is a littleover-wrought, 
but criticism has no voice when it 
thinks that no other poet has ever 
attempted to render, with the same 
absolute loss of himself, the successive 
changes, minute by minute, of such an 
hour of tempest and of sunrise. We 
are alone with Nature; I might even 
say, We see Nature alone with her- 
self. Still greater, more poetic, less 
sensational, is the approach of the 
gale in the Ode to the West Wind, where 
the wind itself is the river on which 
the forest of the sky shakes down its 
foliage of clouds, and these are tossed 
upwards like a Menad’s “ uplifted 
hair,” or trail downwards, like the 
“locks” of Typhon, the vanguard of 
the tempest. In gathered mass be- 
hind,'the congregated might of vapours 
is rising to vault the heaven like a 
sepulchral dome. Nothing can be 
closer than the absolute truth to the 
working of the clouds that fly before 
the main body of a storm, which is 


here kept in the midst of these daring 
comparisons of the imagination. 

The same delight in the indefinite 
and changeful aspects of Nature ap- 
pears in Shelley’s power of describing 
vast landscapes, such as that seen at 
noontide from the Euganean Hills, or 
that which the poet in Alastor looks 
upon from the edge of the mountain 
precipice. Both swim in the kind of 
light that makes all objects undefined, 
deep noon, and sunset light. 

Kindred to this is Shelley’s pleasure 
in the intricate, changeful, and in- 
cessant weaving and unweaving of 
nature’s life in a great forest. In the 
Recollection it is the Pisan Pineta he 
describes, and that is a painting di- 
rectly after Nature. But he has his 
own ideal forest, of which he tells in 
Alastor, in Rosalind and Helen, in the 
Triumph of Life, and again and again 
in the Prometheus. It is no narrow 
wood, but a universe of forest; full 
of all trees and flowers, in which are 
streams, and pools, and lakes, and 
lawny glades, and hills, and caverns ; 
and in whose multitudinous scenery 
Shelley’s imagination could lose and 
find itself without an end. The special 
love of caverns, with their dim re- 
cesses, adds another characteristic 
touch. These then,—the scenery of 
the sky, of the forest, of the vast 
plain,—are the aspects of nature 
Shelley loved the most, and out of 
the weakness that elsewhere made 
him too indefinite, and too uncertain 
through desire of change, for Words- 
worth’s special kind of descriptive 
power, arose the force with which he 
realised them. 

2. Again, just because Shelley had 
no wish to conceive of Nature as in- 
volved in one definite thought, he had 
the power of conceiving the life of 
separate things in Nature with asto- 
nishing individuality. When he wrote 
of the Cloud, or of Arethusa, or of 
the Moon, or of the Earth, as distinct 
existences, he was not led away from 
their solitary personality by any uni- 
versal existence in which they were 
merged, or by the necessity of adding 
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to these any tinge of humanity, any 
elements of thought or love, such as 
the Pantheist is almost sure to add. 
His imagination was free to realise 
pure Nature, and the power by which 
he does this, as well as the work done, 
are quite unique in modern poetry. 
Theology, with its one Creator of the 
Universe ; Pantheism, with its “one 
spirit’s plastic stress ;” Science, with 
its one Energy, forbid the modern 
poet, whose mind is settled into any 
one of these three views, to see any- 
thing in Nature as having a separate 
life of its own. He cannot, as a Greek 
could do, divide the life of the Air 
from that of the Earth, of the cloud 
from that of the stream. But Shelley, 
able to loosen himself from all these 
modern conceptions which unite the 
various universe, could and did, when 
he pleased, divide and subdivide the 
life of Nature in the same way as a 
Greek—and this is the cause why 
even in the midst of wholly modern 
imagery and a modern manner, one is 
conscious of a Greek note in many 
passages of his poetry of Nature. 
The following little poem on the 
Dawn might be conceived by a primi- 
tive Aryan. It is a Nature myth :— 


“The pale stars are gone! 
For the sun, their swift shepherd, 
To their folds them compelling, 
Tn the depths of the dawn, 
Hastes, in meteor-eclipsing array, and 
they flee 
Beyond his blue dwelling 
As fawns flee the leopard.” 


But Shelley’s conceptions of the life 
of these natural things are less human 
than even the Homeric Greek or early 
Indian poet would have made them. 
They described the work of Nature in 
terms of human act. Shelley’s spirits 
of the Earth and Moon are utterly 
apart from our world of thought and 
from our life. Of this class of poems 
The Cloud is the most perfect example. 
It describes the life of the Cloud as it 
might have been a million years before 
man came on earth. The “sanguine 
Sunrise” and the “orbed Maiden,” 
the moon, who are the playmates of 
the cloud, are pure elemental beings. 





The same observation is true if we 
take a poem on a living thing in 
Nature, like Zhe Skylark, into which 
human sentiment is introduced. The 
sentiment belongs to Shelley, not to 
the lark. The bird has joy, but it is 
not our joy. It is “unbodied joy,” 
nor “can we come near it.” Words- 
worth’s Skylark is truer, perhaps, to 
the every-day life of the bird, and the 
poet remembers, because he loves his 
own home, that the singer will return 
to its nest ; but Shelley sees and hears 
the bird who, in its hour of inspired 
singing, will not recollect that it has 
a home. Wordsworth humanises the 
whole spirit of “the pilgrim of the 
sky”—“ True to the kindred points 
of heaven and home.” Shelley never 
brings the bird into contact with us 
atall. It is left in the sky, singing ; 
it will never leave the sky. It is the 
archetype of the lark we seem to listen 
to, and yet we cannot conceive it, we 
have no power—‘ What thou art we 
know not.” The flowers in the Sen- 
sitive Plant have the same apartness 
from humanity, and are wholly differ- 
ent beings and in a different world 
from the Daisy or the Celandine of 
Wordsworth. It is only the Sensitive 
Plant, and that is Shelley himself, 
which has an inner sympathy with the 
Lady of the garden. 

Shelley, then, could isolate and per- 
ceive distinct existences in Nature as 
if he were himself one of these exist- 
ences. It was a strange power, and 
we naturally cannot love with a human 
love things so represented. In Words- 
worth’s poems we touch the human 
heart of flowers and birds. In Shelley’s 
we touch ‘‘Shapes that haunt Thought’s 
wildernesses.”” Yet it is quite possi- 
ble, though we cannot feel affection 
for Shelley’s Cloud or Bird, that they 
are both truer to the actual fact of 
things than Wordsworth made his 
birds and clouds. Strip off the ima- 
ginative clothing from 7’he Cloud, and 
Science will support every word of it. 
Let the Skylark sing, let the flowers 
grow, for their own joy alone. In 
truth, what sympathy have they, what 
sympathy has Nature with Man? We 
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may not like to think of Nature in this 
way; we are left quite cold by The 
Cloud, and by. the spirits of the Earth 
and Moon in the Prometheus ; and if 
we are not left as cold by The Skylark, 
it is because we are made to think of 
our own sorrow, not because we care 
for the bird. But whether we like or 
no to see Nature in this fashion, we 
should be grateful for these unique 
representations, and to the poet who 
was able to make them. In this 
matter also Shelley’s want of a central 
and uniting Thought in Nature made 
his strength. 

The other side of Shelley’s relation 
to Nature is a remarkable contrast to 
this statement. When he was ab- 
sorbed in his own being, and writing 
poems which concerned himself alone, 
he makes Nature the mere image of 
his own feelings, the creature of his 
mood. Inhis “life alone doth Nature 
live.’’ This was the natural result, at 
these times, of his intellectual rejection 
of such Pantheism as enabled Words- 
worth always to distinguish between 
himself and the Nature he perceived. 
The Nature Wordsworth saw we can 
love well, because it is not ourselyes— 
never a reflection of ourselves. The 
Nature such as Shelley saw in A/astor 
is not easy to love, because it is our- 
selves in other form. For this reason 
also we are not able to love Nature, 
when thus represented by Shelley, so 
well as we love her in Wordsworth. 

Shelley’s love of the undefined and 
changing is still further illustrated by 
the fact that we see Nature in his 
poetry in these three ways—on all of 
which I have dwelt. We sometimes 
look on her as the ideal Pantheist 
beholds her ; we look on her again as 
the mere reflection of the poet’s moods ; 
we look on her often as she may be in 
herself, apart from theories about her, 
apart from man. 

3. Lastly, on this subject, the 
vagueness and changefulness of Shel- 
ley’s feeling and view of Nature, ex- 
cept in the instances mentioned, the 
dreams and shadows of it in his poetry 
that incessantly form and dissolve like 
the upper clouds of the sky, each 
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fleeting while its successor is being 
born, and few living long enough to 
be outlined, are the only images we 
possess in art, save perhaps in music, 
of the many hours we ourselves pass 
with Nature when we neither think 
nor feel, but drift and dream inces- 
santly from one impression to another, 
enjoying, but never defining our en- 
joyment, receiving moment by moment, 
but never caring to say to any single 
impression, ‘‘ Stay and keep me com- 
pany.” In this thing also, Shelley’s 
weakness made his power. 

This want of definite belief and of 
its force belongs also to his conception 
of the ideal state of mankind. He 
does not see quite clearly what he 
desires for man, and describes the 
golden age chiefly by negatives of 
wrong. At times he rises into a 
passionate realisation of his Utopia, 
as he rises into Pantheism, but he 
cannot long remain in it. The high- 
wrought prophecy, too weak to keep 
the height it has gained, sinks down 
again and again into an abyss of 
seeming hopelessness. The last stanza 
of the Ode to Liberty is the type of 
many an hour of his life, and of the 
close of many a poem. But he never 
let hopelessness or depression master 
him. Shelley is full of resurrection 
power, and the fall from the peak of 
prophecy is more the result of reaction 
after impassioned excitement, than the 
result of any unbelief in his hopes for 
men, or in that on which they were 
grounded. 

These hopes, that belief, had their 
strong foundation. There was one 
thing at least that Shelley grasped 
and realised with force in poetry—the 
moralities of the heart in their rela- 
tion to the progress of Mankind. Love 
and its eternity; mercy, forgiveness, 
and endurance, as forms of love; joy 
and freedom, justice and truth as the 
results of love; the sovereign right of 
Love to be the ruler of the Universe, 
and the certainty of its victory,— 
these were the deepest realities, the 
only absolute certainty, the only centre 
in Shelley’s mind; and whenever, in 
behalf of the whole Race, he speaks of 
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them, and of the duties and hopes that 
follow from them, strength is then in- 
stinctive and vital in his imagination. 
Neither now nor hereafter can men 
lose this powerful and profound im- 
pression. It is Shelley’s great con- 
tribution to the progress of humanity. 

But he could not combine with this 
large view and this large sympathy 
with the interests of Man, personal 
sympathy with personal human life. 
That is absent from his poetry, 
and his want of it was confirmed 
by his exile. Confined to a small 
circle of which he was the centre, 
among foreigners, feeling himself 1e- 
pudiated by the society of his own 
country, and incapable of such quiet 
association with the lives of men and 
women as Wordsworth loved and 
enjoyed, it is no wonder that large 
spaces of human life are entirely un- 
reflected and unidealised in his poetry. 
The common human heart was not his 
theme, nor did he care to write of it. 
And, so far, he is less universal than 
Wordsworth, and less the great poet. 
But on the other hand he did two 
things, in his work on human nature, 
that Wordsworth could not do. First, 
he realised in song, so far as it was 
possible, the impalpable dreams of the 
poetic temperament, those which, 
when they arise in happiness, he ex- 
presses in the little poem, On a poet's lips 
[ slept, and others also less joyous—the 
lonely wanderings of regretful thought, 
the imagination in its hours of child- 
like play with images, the moments 
when we are on the edge where 
emotion and thought incessantly 
change into one another, the visions 
of Nature which we compose but which 
are not Nature, the sorrows and de- 
pressions which have no name and to 
which we allot no cause, the depths of 
passionate fancy when we have not 
only no relation to mankind, but hate 
to feel that relation. Of all this 
Wordsworth gives us nothing; and 
though what he does give us is of more 
use and worth to us as men who have 
to do with men, yet Shelley’s work in 
this is dear to our personal life, and 
has in fact as much to do with one 





realm of humanity as the sorrow of 
Michael, or the daily life of the dales- 
men have with another. English 
poetry needed the expression of these 
things ; Shelley's expression of them is 
unique, but I doubt whether he would 
ever have expressed them in so com- 
plete a way had he not been thrown 
into isolation. 

Secondly, there is an element almost 
altogether wanting in Wordsworth, the 
absence of which forbids us to class 
him as a poet who has touched all the 
important sides of human life—the 
element of passionate love. A few of 
his poems, such as Barbara, or in 
another kind, Laodameia, solemnly 
glide into it and retreat, but on the 
whole, this, the most universal subject 
of lyric poetry, was not felt by Words- 
worth. It was felt by Shelley, but 
not quite naturally, not as Burns, or 
even Byron felt it. Love, in his 
poetry, sometimes dies into dreams, 
sometimes likes its imagery better 
than itself. It is troubled with a 
philosophy; it seems now and again 
to be even bored, if I may be allowed 
the word, by its own ideality. As 
Shelley soared but rarely into definite 
Pantheism, so he rose but rarely into 
definite passion, nor does he often care 
to realise it. It was frequently his 
deliberate choice to celebrate the love 
which did not “deal with flesh and 
blood,’ and as frequently, when he 
writes directly of love, he prefers to 
touch the lip of the cup, but not to 
drink, lest in the reality he should 
lose the charm of indefiniteness, of 
ignorance, of pursuit. Of course he 
was therefore tickle. 

For this very reason, however, two 
realms in this aspect of his art belong 
tohim. Neither of them is the realm 
of joyous passion, but one is the realm 
of its ideal approaches, and the other 
the realm of its ideal regret. No one 
has expressed so well the hopes, and 
fears, and fancies, and dreams, which 
the heart creates for its own pleasure 
and sorrow, when it plays with love 
which it realises within itself, but 
which it never means to realise with- 
out; and this is a realm which is £0 








much lived in by many that they 
ought to be grateful to Shelley for his 
expression of it. No one else has done 
it, and it is perfectly done. 

But still more perfect, and perhaps 
more beautiful than any other work of 
his, are the poems written in the realm 
of ideal Regret. Whenever he came 
close to earthly love, touched it, and 
then of his own will passed it by, it 
became, as he looked back upon it, 
ideal, and a part of that indefinite 
world he loved. The ineffable regret 
of having lost that which one did not 
choose to take, is most marvellously, 
most passionately expressed by Shelley. 
Song after song recordsit. The music 
changes from air to air, but the theme 
is the same, and so is the character of 
the music. And, like all the rest of 
his work, it is unique. 

But in this matter, a change passed 
over Shelley before he died. It is 
impossible not to feel that the poems 
written for Mrs. Williams, a whole 
chain of which exist, are different from 
the other love poems. They have the 
same imaginative qualities as the pre- 
vious songs, and they belong also to 
the two realms of which I have written 
above, but there is a new note in them, 
the beginning of the unmistakable 
directness of passion. It is, of course, 
modified by the circumstances, but 
there it is. And it is from the thres- 
hold of this actual world that he looks 
back on Epipsychidion and feels that it 
belonged to “a part of him that was 
already dead.” The philosophy which 
made Emilia the shadow of a spiritual 
Beauty is conspicuous by its total 
absence from all these later love poems. 
Moreover, they are not, like the others, 
all written in the same atmosphere. 
The atmosphere of ideal love, however 
varied its cloud-imagery, is always the 
same thin ether. But these poems 
breathe in the changing atmosphere 
of the Earth, and they one and 
all possess reality. Every one feels 
that Ariel to Mirunda, The Invitation, 
The Recollection, have the variety of 
true passion. But none of them reach 
the natural joy of Burns in passionate 
love. Twoexceptions, however, exist, 
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both dating from this time, and both 
written away from his own life—the 
Bridal Song, and the song Zo Night. 
These seem to prove that, had Shelley 
lived, we might have had from him 
vivid, fresh, and natural songs of 
passion. 

Had he lived! Had not the sea 
been too envious, what might we not 
have possessed and loved! It were 
too curious perhaps to speculate, but 
Shelley seems to have been recovering 
the power of working on subjects be- 
yond himself, in the quiet of those last 
days at Lerici. He was always cap- 
able of rising again, and the extreme 
clearness and positive element of his 
intellect acted, like a sharp physician, 
on his passion-haunted heart and freed 
it, when it was out-wearied with its 
own feeling, from self-slavery. 

While still at Pisa, at the beginning 
of 1822, Shelley set to work on a 
Drama, Charles J., the motive of which 
was to be the ruin of the king through 
pride and its weakness, the same mo- 
tive as Coriolanus. It was to be “the 
birth of severe and high feelings,” but 
severe feeling was not then the temper 
of his mind, nor could he at that time 
lose himself enough to create an ex- 
ternal world. He laid the play aside, 
saying that he had not sufficient in- 
terest in English history to continue 
it. Yet it is plain, even from the 
fragments we possess, how great was 
the effort Shelley then made to realise, 
even more than in the Cenci, other 
characters than his own. There is 
not a trace in it of his own self. It 
is full of steady power, power more at 
its ease than in the Cenci, and it is 
quite plain that it cannot be said of 
the artist who did this piece of work 
that he had exhausted his vein. 

It becomes still more clear that 
Shelley would have done far more for 
us when we consider the Zriwmph of 
Life, to write which he threw aside 
Charles I. It is the gravest poem he 
ever wrote, and it has a deep interest 
for this generation. Its personal value 
as a revelation of his view of life, of 
the change of some of his views on 
moral matters and of his retention of 
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youthful theories can scarcely be over- 
estimated, but to analyse it here would 
take up too much space. It is enough 
to say here that its interest for 
humanity is as great as its personal 
interest. Had he lived then, he would 
have once more appeared as the Singer 
of Man and in the cause of men. But 
the swift wind and the mysterious sea, 
the things he loved, slew their lover— 
a common fate—and we hear no more 


his singing. His work was done, and 
its twofold nature, as the Poet of Man, 
and the Poet of his own lonely heart, 
may well be imaged by the Sea that 
received him into its breast, for while 
its central depths know only solitude, 
over its surface are always passing to 
and fro the life and fortunes of 
Humanity. 


Srorprorp A, Brooke. 


HER LAST LETTER. 


’Tis but a line, a hurried scrawl, 
And little seem the words to say, 
Yet hold me in reproachful thrall : 
“You quarrelled with me yesterday ; 
To-morrow you'll be sad.” 


Ay, “you'll be sad,” the words are few, 
And yet they pierce my soul with pain ; 
Ay, “you'll be sad,” the words are true; 
They haunt me with prophetic strain: 
“To-morrow you'll be sad.” 


We quarrelled, and for what? a word, 
A foolish speech that jarred the ear, 
And thus in wrath our pulses stirr’d ; 
Then came her letter: “Dear, my dear, 
To-morrow you'll be sad.” 


Few words! half mirth, and half regret, 
The last her hand should ever write— 
Sad words! learned long ago, and yet 
Fresh with new pain to ear and sight: 
“To-morrow you'll be sad!” 


Biancwe LInpsay. 
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A LEARNED LADY OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 


Tose who are interested in the study 
of human character must always linger 
over the records of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, must always feel an irresistible 
attraction in the lives of those who 
first had the problem set before them 
of the reconciliation of the contending 
claims of the conscience and the in- 
tellect. The intellectual movement 
of the Renaissance revived the buried 
culture of antiquity, and created a 
desire for clearly-defined personality 
which, as it grew, tended to regard 
morality as an obstacle to free self- 
development. Against this the 
Reformation movement asserted the 
dignity of the individual conscience, 
and in the interest of the sincerity of 
the religious life limited the sphere of 
free inquiry, and fettered the child- 
like curiosity which had been the 
charm and the-power of the Re- 
naissance. The few who attempted 
to co-ordinate these two impulses will 
always be marked characters in the 
history of thought. More, Erasmus, 
and Hutten will always be objects 
of curiosity and interest. But many 
who occupied no prominent position, 
and who left no lasting results be- 
hind them, are equally deserving of 
attention. Those especially who, in 
Italy, were deeply penetrated with 
culture, yet felt the piercing power 
of the new religious impulse, have 
been too generally disregarded. The 
absorbing interest of the great re- 
ligious conflict of the sixteenth cen- 
tury has drawn all eyes upon the 
battle in which such mighty interests 
were at stake. When Europe was 
marshalled into two great camps, and 
the aspirations of national life ranged 
themselves on either side, those who 
looked upon the problem as an in- 
dividual problem, and sought to recon- 
cile for themselves the «antagonism 


which they felt, were disregarded at 
the time and have since been neg- 
lected. Yet it is worth while to recall, 
where it is possible, these forgotten 
lives, discover the spirit which they 
breathe, and listen to these voices 
crying in the wilderness, where their 
accents were scattered by the unheed- 
ing winds. 

Such a one was Olympia Fulvia 
Morata, who was born at Ferrara in 
1528, whose life we purpose to trace 
from her letters, and leave it to speak 
its own lesson. 

No city tells so distinctly the 
story of the rise of an Italian princely 
family as does Ferrara, which lies 
about forty miles south of Venice, 
not far from the coast of the Adri- 
atic Sea. Though still an important 
city, it is sorely shrunk from its an- 
cient grandeur, and the grass grows 
thick in its broad and deserted 
streets. We soon see the reason for 
the breadth and straightness of the 
principal streets, for all converge to- 
wards a huge fortress that rises threat- 
ening and majestic in the city’s centre. 
It is a colossal red-brick building in 
Gothic style, with four massive towers 
at the four corners, walls of vast 
thickness, balconies high up on every 
side,and small windows—a place meant 
for defence against every foe. Round 
it is a deep moat, across which the 
entrance in old days was by a draw- 
bridge. It was the castle of the lords 
of Este, who made themselves masters 
of Ferrara, and left this substantial 
token of the way they held it. No 
chance for the citizens to make a com- 
motion; from every side the castle 
could pour forth its soldiers, who would 
scour the streets. No chance of plot- 


ting in secret ; the castle seemed a spy 
set over the whole city. No hopes of 
seizing it by surprise; its moat and 
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drawbridge on all four sides made it 
too secure. No hopes of reducing it 
by siege ; its spacious court-yards were 
well supplied with stores, and gave 
ample room for every kind of sport. 
From their mighty castle the lords of 
Este kept the Ferrarese in subjection, 
and ruled them with a magnificent and 
generous rule. 

The ruling families which made 
themselves masters of ‘the Italian 
cities might have many political faults, 
but they were always representative 
of the aspirations of the citizens whom 
they ruled. They kept down all 
patriotic sentiment which had its root 
m the municipal traditions of the past, 
but they were at one with their sub- 
jects in the desire for the glory of their 
city in the present. When the New 
Learning arose in Italy, and men 
returned to the study of classical an- 
tiquity, the whole life of the Italians 
became absorbed in the pursuit. 
Universities teemed with scholars, and 
every city was anxious that it should 
number amongst its citizens artists und 
men of learning who might spread the 
influence and increase the glory of their 
city. But the Italian universities had 
their roots in the feeling of municipal 
freedom, and under the baneful patron- 
age of princes the art and learning of 
Italy put forth its dying splendour while 
it lost its vital principle. Universities 
flourished, and scholars increased ; but 
the universities lost their hold upon 
the popular life, and the scholars wrote 
elegant nothings, and ceased to be 
leaders of their fellow-men. 

Among the cities where art and 
literature were munificently encour- 
aged, Ferrara, under its Este lords, 
might claim a chief place. In the 
beginning of the sixteenth century 
the court of Duke Alfonso was gay 
and brilliant. Dosso Dossi, Bellini, 
and Titian were all employed to paint 
him pictures, and it was a current say- 
ing, ‘‘ Ferrara has as many poets as its 
country has frogs.” Chiefest amongst 
those was Ludovico Ariosto, whose 
Orlando Furioso remains the most 
perfect satire on the downfall of the 





Middle Ages, the most splendid inter- 
pretation of the inquiring, polished, 
humorous spirit of the new age which 
had arisen in its stead. The beliefs 
and sentiments of the Middle Ages 
melted away when touched by the 
poet’s magic wand amid a burst of 
inextinguishable laughter; the mon- 
strous, deformed, inhuman Caliban of 
the past disappeared before the gentle, 
sprightly Ariel of the present. But 
Ariosto pointed to the glories of a 
future which Italy was not to possess. 
He died in 1533, and Duke Alfonso 
in the following year. It was not long 
before a new spirit took possession of 
Ferrara—the spirit of theology, which 
Ariosto, when he wrote, had imagined 
for ever laid to rest. 

Duke Alfonso was succeeded by his 
son, Ercole II., who had married Rence 
of France, daughter of King Louis 
XII. and Anne of Britanny. Renée 
had been brought up in the French 
court with her cousin Margaret, who 
became (Queen of Navarre, and the 
two girls had together become imbued 
with the new religious spirit that was 
seething in Northern Europe. At first 
it was doubtful how far the new spirit 
might prevail, either in the Roman 
Church or in the affairs of each 
national Church, and Renée and Mar- 
garet had no feeling of rebellion 
against existing authority in the 
religious speculations in which they 
indulged in common, When Rence 
went to Ferrara in 1527, she carried her 
new opinions with her; but the spirit 
of Italian culture was much too tole- 
rant to heed what opinions any one 
chose to entertain. Rence was skilled 
in philosophy, geometry, astronomy, 
and was fond of learned men. She 
gathered round her many of the new 
school of religious thought. When 
the spirit of repression rose in France 
and drove many French theologians 
to quit their native land, they took 
refuge for a time at Ferrara, There 
came the first poet of modern France, 
Clément Marot ; there fora time came 
Calvin before he settled in Geneva, 
and till his death he continued 
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in correspondence with Duchess 
Rente ; there came Languet, the his- 
torian. Moreover from various parts 
of Italy the new theologians gathered 
round Rence’s court, M. A. Flaminio, 
Aonio Paleario, Peter Martyr Ver- 
migli, Celio Calcagnini, and Celio 
Curione. 

The new opinions gained adherents 
in Ferrara, amongst others a professor 
in the University, Pellegrino Morato. 
Morato was a native of Mantua, who 
had been summoned to Ferrara by Duke 
Alfonso to act as tutor to his younger 
sons, and had afterwards stayed as 
professor of classical literature in the 
university. In Ferrara he married a 
wife, and for a while basked in the full 
enjoyment of princely patronage. But 
it would seem that he ventured to 
write a book which entered with too 
much boldness into theological contro- 
versy. Duke Ercole II. did not wish 
to have the reputation of fostering 
heretics; if people chose to hold 
their tongues in public they might 
hold what opinions they liked; but he 
could not have his professors bring- 
ing him into disrepute. Morato was 
ordered to leave Ferrara, and taught 
at Venice, Vicenza, Cesena, and per- 
haps at other places. But his friends 
in Ferrara did not forget him. One of 
his brother professors, who also agreed 
with him on questions of theology, 
Celio Calcagnini, when time had done 
away the effects of his rashness, and 
the hostility against him had subsided, 
prevailed on the Duke to recall him to 
Ferrara in 1539, 

Morato was soon restored to high 
favour at the court, and when in 1540 
Duchess Renée wanted a girl to share 
the studies of her eldest daughter 
Anna, his daughter Olympia was 
chosen for that purpose. 

So at the age of twelve Olympia 
Morata left her home for the court of 
Ferrara. She was two years older 
than Anna of Este, whose companion 
she was to be. She had been carefully 
instructed in all the learning of the 
age ; had gained a considerable know- 
ledge of Greek and Latin literature, 


and was seriously engaged in the study 
of rhetoric, or the art of public speak- 
ing. How carefully she was educated 
we see from a letter of her father on 
the subject of pronunciation, addressed 
tu her at this time. In our day we 
should consider this question as a 
very trivial one, and if a teacher were 
to urge it seriously upon scholars he 
would probably fail in awaking any 
enthusiasm. But in Italy artistic 
feeling prevailed on every point. The 
object of education was to enable every 
one to make the best of themselves. 
The importance for this purpose of 
manner, of voice, of mode of speaking, 
of turn of expression was keenly felt 
by all. Pellegrino Morato was doing 
nothing pedantic or affected when he 
wrote as follows to his daughter :— 


“ Pronunciation rather than action is the 
important point in speaking. The speaker 
ought to use his lips as the reins of his 
voice, by which he raises and drops it in 
turn; he ought to adorn each word before 
it leaves his palate. But he ought not to 
do this inelegantly by distorting his lips, 
puffing out his cheeks, or looking as if he 
were cracking nuts with histeeth. A lady, 
before she leaves her chamber, consults 
her mirror for her expression, The voice 
ought to do likewise. If it is rough or 
too sonorous the lips and teeth should be 
used as barriers to check it; if it is too 
thin the cheeks should be used to give it 
animation ; if it is too shrill the lips should 
be drawn together to give it volume, so 
that the long words be not tripped up by 
the too delicate palate. Strive that your 
speech be made pleasant in the speaking. 
The seductive power of the Goddess of 
Persuasion, the suavity of Pericles, the 
bees on the lips of Plato, the chains of 
Hercules, the lyres of Orpheus and Am- 
phion, the sweetness of Nestor, nay, the 
vrace of Christ Himself was nothing else 
than a sweet, soothing, cheerful, soft 
speech, not affected nor elaborate, but 
beautifully, delicately, and subtly har- 
monised. The greatest orator will change 
the sound not only in every sentence ac- 
cording to its sense, but in every word. 
for my part would rather hold my tongue 
than speak harshly, inarticulately, or un- 
pleasant!y.” 


Such are some of the maxims con- 
tained in a long letter which deals in 
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detail with many practical points of 
prenunciation. It is full of references 
to classical authorities, and shows 
none of that condescension to an 
inferior intelligence which we should 
expect to find in a letter addressed to 
a child of twelve. That it was not 
the outpouring of a pedant we know 
from the statement with which it 
begins, that it was written at Olympia’s 
special request, in answer to her own 
questions. Her father begins by saying 
that it was a difficult subject, ‘‘ Yet I 
write because I neither can nor ought 
to deny you anything, seeing that you 
are my daughter, and are anxious not 
only to speak artistically, but to express 
your speech gracefully.” 

At the court of Ferrara Olympia 
Morata began her higher studies by 
attending the classes of the professors 
at the university, her own father, 
Celio Caleagnini, and especially two 
Germans, Chilianus and John Sina- 
pius, who were doctors of medicine, 
but taught literature. To Chilianus 
Sinapius Olympia felt that she owed 
much, and like all who are really in 
earnest with knowledge, she expressed 
to him her deep sense of gratitude. 
“To my father,” she says, “‘ [ owe the 
beginning of life ; to you, my teacher, 
the beginning of living well. From 
you I learned to count as nothing the 
things which are commonly reckoned 
good, but looking up to virtue to 
reckon it as the one peculiar good of 
the soul which can never be lost.” 
Under the teaching of Chilianus, 
Olympia rapidly advanced in her 
knowledge of Greek, and devoted her- 
self to the study of Cicero, At the 
age of fourteen she wrote Latin letters, 
translated several of Boccaccio’s stories 
into Latin, wrote observations on 
Homer, and several rhetorical com- 
positions in praise of celebrated men 
of old times. She then turned her 
attention to the higher branches of 
learning, philosophy, and theology, and 
wrote dialogues in Greek and Latin in 
the style of Plato and Cicero, dealing 
with philosophical and theological sub- 
jects. She was scarcely sixteen years 





old when she was requested to give 
lectures in the University of Ferrara, 
in which she commented on the Para- 
doxes of Cicero, and discussed the 
philosophical problems which that book 
contains. There was nothing extraor- 
dinary in a lady lecturing in Italy at 
that day. There was no notion of rivalry 
between the sexes, any more than be- 
tween classes in the state. All were 
at liberty to do their best, and they 
had an audience sufiiciently critical to 
take whatever was said at its real 
worth. Olympia’s real knowledge and 
gracefulness in speaking won for her 
lectures both respect and attention. 
She might long have taught at Fer- 
rara if religious difficulties had not 
again arisen. 

While Olympia Morata had been 
quietly educating herself at Ferrara 
the great religious cenflict had been 
more and more agitating Europe ; the 
gulf between the opposite parties of 
Catholics and Protestants had been 
widening, and the political issues of 
the religious controversy had become 
more clearly marked. The Papacy had 
been forced to quit the attitude of easy 
tolerance which, under the impulse of 
the New Learning, it had so long as- 
sumed, and the Inquisition was again 
set in motion to purge Italy of heretics. 
France also had become decidedly and 
pronouncedly Catholic, and the Pope 
and King of France alike looked with 
suspicion on the court of Ferrara and 
the freedom of opinion which was 
there encouraged or tolerated by the 
Duchess. Accordingly her nephew, 
the French king, joined with the 
Pope in urging the Duke of Ferrara 
to look more closely after the ortho- 
doxy of his wife, and to purge his court 
from heretics. Ercole II. did not wish 
to have the reputation of favouring 
heresy, which would be a hindrance to 
his political projects. He therefore 
restrained his wife’s liberty, took the 
education of his children into his own 
hands, made many changes in his court, 
and ordered inquisition to be made 
into the Lutherans at Ferrara, 
Olympia was driven from the court, 
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was looked upon with great suspicion 
from her openness of speech, and was 
abandoned even by her patron, the 
Duchess Renée, who thought it wise 
to bow before the storm. Olympia, at 
the age of nineteen, was suddenly 
deprived of the luxuries and of the 
leisure which a court life had secured 
her, and lived in poverty with her 
father, who was also deprived of 
his endowments, and was in failing 
health. For some months she had 
to nurse him in his last illness, harassed 
by the feeling of living in an atmos- 
phere of perpetual suspicion, so that 
she dared not even be seen reading 
her Bible. Her father died within a 
year, and left Olympia, who was not 
yet twenty, to take care of an invalid 
mother and look after the education 
of three sisters and a brother, who 
were all younger than herself. 

It was a hard situation for a girl of 
Olympia’s age. She wasabandoned by 
every one, reduced to poverty, harassed 
by the feeling that all her actions were 
spied, and that an imprudence on her 
part would bring down punishment 
not only on her-elf, but on her help- 
less mother and sisters. She had come 
to this all at once, from living in the 
luxury of a court, being petted by 
princes and princesses, and having a 
crowd of listeners to her lectures on 
philosophy. But she had not been 
effeminated by her courtly life, nor had 
her practical capacity been weak- 
ened by her learning. Knowledge 
had only given her a keener in- 
sight into the things needful for life. 
Culture had only brought her that true 
refinement of soul which has its rich-s 
in itself and is independent of out- 
ward things. Knowledge and culture 
in her case only gave greater ful- 
ness of meaning to a deep religious 
feeling. “I do not regret,” she writes, 
“the short-lived fugitive pleasures 
which I have lost. God has kindled in 
me a desire to dwell in that heavenly 
home in which it is more pleasant to 
abide for one day than a thousand 
years in the courts of princes.” 

Olympia did not suffer the mise- 


ries of this position more than two 
years. A young German doctor who 
was studying medicine at Ferrara, 
Andrea Grunthler, loved her in spite 
of her poverty. As she says, “ He 
was not deterred either by the hatred 
of the Duke or by my misery from 
marrying me.” He was a man of 
good birth, of considerable attain- 
ments, and was possessed of sufficient 
private property to maintain a wife. 
“If I had continued in the Duke's 
favour,” says Olympia, “if he had 
given me wealth, he could not have 
placed me in a better position than 
that in which, poor and bereft of all, 
I have been placed by God.” The 
young couple were glad to leave Fer- 
rara, and Grunthler went soon after 
his marriage to arrange for a home in 
Germany. 

It might be thought that such an 
educated lady as Olympia was superior 
to anything so commonplace as falling 
deeply in love; but the following ex- 
tracts from one of her letters to her 
husband during his absence will prove 
the contrary :— 

“TI greatly grieve that you are away 
from me, and will be away so long; for 
nothing more grievous or more painful 
could befall me, I am always afraid lest 
some mishap or illness should overtake 
you. I know my fears outstrip the reality ; 
but, as the poet says— 

‘ Love is full of anxious fear.’ 

Let me know, I beseech you, how you 
fare, for I swear that nothing could be 
dearer or more delightful than you, and I 
know that you know it. I wish, dear 
husband, that you were with me, so that I 
could show you more clearly how great 
is my love for you. You would not be- 
lieve me if I were to tell you how I long 
for you; nothing is so hard or difficult 
that I would not willingly do it to give 
you pleasure, yet I could bear anything for 
your sake more easily than your absence. 
I beseech you to strive with all your might 
that this summer we may be together in 
your home. If you love me as I do you, 
I know that you will manageit. But, not 
to trouble you, I will say no more, nor 
did I touch the subject to reproach you, 
but only to admonish you of your duty, 
although I know that you are as anxious 
as inyself.” 
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Olympia did not long pine in her 
husband's absence. Her old tutor, 
John Sinapius, who had returned to 
Germany as a physician, recommended 
Grunthler to Ferdinand of Austria. 
One of the king’s counsellors, George 
Herman of Guttenberg, welcomed 
Grunthler and his wife on their ar- 
rival in Germany early in 1550, 
Herman himself had need of medical 
advice, and they stayed some time 
with him near Augsburg. When he 
was cured they settled in Augsburg. 
Olympia left her mother and sisters in 
Ferrara, but brought with her her 
brother, of the age of eight, that she 
might relieve her family by taking 
charge of his education. Grunthler 
refused a lucrative post at Linz, which 
Herman offered him from Ferdinand 
of Austria; for he did not choose to 
go to any city where he could not 
openly express his religious convic- 
tions. In 1557 they removed to 
Schweinfurt, Grunthler’s native place, 
then an important city lying between 
Wiirzburg and Coburg. Here Olympia 
enjoyed a little rest, and set herself 
to the work of turning the Psalms of 
David into Greek verse. She also 
wrote several Latin dialogues dealing 
with moral and religious questions. 
‘“‘Tf you ask what I am doing,” she 
writes, “I bury myself in literature, 
and often spend the whole day in 
reading ; for there is no greater solace 
that I can find. My husband also 
is busy with his studies.” Indeed 
Olympia was sorely to be pitied. 
Germany was a strange land, whose 
language he knew very imperfectly. 
Everything must have been strange 
and rude and primitive to a cultivated 
Italian lady. She had no literary 
society, few of the refinements or 
graces of life around her. Compared 
with the princely splendour of Ferrara, 
Schweinfurt must have seemed a semi- 
barbarous place. 

Yetamid these uncongenial surround- 
ings Olympia did not shut herself up 
in herself or her own pursuits, but was 
eager to help others. She writes to a 
young man, a pupil of her husband’s, 
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to comfort him amid the political dis- 
turbances of the time, which he was 
afraid might interrupt his studies. 
Listen to her wise advice, which all 
students might well lay to heart :— 


“Do not trouble yourself too much for 
fear lest these sad times interupt your 
studies: you will not lose much by that, 
for there is as much good in securing 
what you have acquired as in acquiring 
something new. Even if you go to war 
you can find time to read some one book 
without a teacher ; for everything cannot 
be got from teachers, they can only point 
the way to the fountains, I advise you, 
therefore, to read some one book, to read it 
again and again, and weigh its meaning, 
for it is better to know one thing well 
than many things moderately.” 


She bestirred herself also to have 
some of Luther’s writings translated 
into Italian, and deplored her own 
ignorance of German, which prevented 
her from doing such a work herself. 
Moreover, her heart was moved within 
her at the behaviour of a German 
preacher in Schweinfurt, who, in spite 
of his office, did not always observe the 
rule of temperance. She writes to 
him :— 


**T have often wished for an opportunity 
of talking with you, but as I have never 
been able to find one, I determined to 
tell you ina letter what I wished to say 
face to face; for the precept of Christ, 
whichall ought to obey, does not suffer 
me any longer todelay. Since I find that 
you ofttimes act amiss I am driven to 
admonish you, if I would obey Christ. You 
ought, therefore, if you consider rightly, 
in no way to be angry with me for think- 
ing that you ought to be admonished for 
your excessive self-indulgence, which is 
opposed both to your ministerial office and 
to your grey hairs. Even men who make 
no professions of religion agree that in- 
temperance is disgraceful to an educated 
man; more disgraceful to a Christian, 
whose purity of life ought to lead others 
to God; most disgraceful to a minister 
who shows others the way and does not 
follow it himself.” 


It is sufficiently remarkable that 
a lady not yet twenty-five years old 
should have felt herself called upon to 
write on such a subject to an old man ; 
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still more remarkable that she should 
have done it with such simplicity and 
tact. The letter is a proof that only 
the wise can be genuinely simple. 

The tranquillity of Olympia’s life 
was soon to come to an end, and the 
fruits of her labours were ruthlessly 
destroyed. The religious question 
had convulsed Germany. Catholic 
and Protestant states watched one 
another with growing hostility. The 
Emperor Charles V. waited his time, 
and at last struck a blow against the 
Protestants which he hoped would 
be decisive. But the French king, in 
spite of his Catholicism, did not wish 
that there should be a powerful ruler 
over a united Germany ; the German 
princes were afraid lest, after his 
success, Charles V.’s hand should 
weigh too heavily upon them. 
Charles V. was forced to give way 
before an alliance between France 
and his turbulent vassals in Germany. 
Then confusion grew greater as adven- 
turous spirits pressed on to see what 
sport could be gained by fishing in 
troubled waters. Amongst others who 
were wishing to try their fortunes, the 
erratic Albert Alcibiades of Branden- 
burg wished to better himself at the 
expense of the prince bishops of Wiirz- 
burg and Bamberg. In 1553 he entered 
Franconia and stationed in Schwein- 
furt part of his troops who inflicted 
on the citizens all the miseries of mili- 
tary licence and exacted from them 
large contributions in money. More- 
over Albert's foes besieged his army in 
Schweinfurt, and the luckless citizens, 
after being pillaged by their unwel- 
come guests, had to undergo all the 
horrors of a siege. Their provisions 
were at a low ebb, and the crowding 
within the city walls of the soldiers 
in addition to the citizens soon pro- 
duced a plague ; half the citizens died, 
many more went mad with horror. 
Grunthler was stricken with plague, 
and nothing could be done for him, as 
all the medicine in the city was long 
since exhausted ; but Olympia’s careful 
nursing managed to rescue him almost 
miraculously fromthevery jawsof death. 


He was scarcely restored to health 
before the besieging troops were rein- 
forced and the siege was actively 
pressed; day and night bombs were 
hurled into the city, and for days 
Olympia and her husband were driven 
to lurk for safety in their wine cellar. 
At last Albert saw that he could hold 
out no longer ; he took advantage of the 
darkness of night to elude the besiegers 
and march with his forces out of 
Schweinfurt. But the army of defence 
was as lawless as the army of invasion, 
and was anxious only for booty. The 
luckless citizens of Schweinfurt were 
punished for having had an army 
quartered on them so long, and their 
city was given up to pillage. The 
brutal soldiers rushed in and set it on 
fire. Olympia and her husband re- 
ceived a warning to flee if they wished 
to escape being burned to death. 
Penniless they fled, but even so were 
stopped and stripped of their clothes : 
Olympia made her escape clad only 
in her linen smock. Exhausted with 
hunger and terror, Olympia and her 
husband managed to drag themselves 
fifteen miles, to the little town of 
Hamelburg. The burghers were afraid 
to admit them within their walls, but 
at length Olympia was allowed to 
enter, looking, as she says, like a 
queen of beggars, barefoot, with dis- 
hevelled hair, clad in some rags which 
she had borrowed on the way. Fatigue 
and excitement brought on a low fever, 
but in spite of her illness the folks of 
Hamelburg were too afraid to allow 
her to stay more than four days. At 
the next town which they reached 
Grunthler was imprisoned by an officer 
of the Bishop of Wiirzburg, who said 
that he had orders to kill all refugees 
from Schweinfurt. Luckily he was 
prevailed upon to wait a few days 
till application could be made to the 
Bishop, who ordered Grunthler’s re- 
lease. They managed to crawl away 
to Rineck, where the Count received 
them kindly and sent them on to the 
Count of Erbach, who was a Protes- 
tant. He and his wife did what they 
could to repair their losses, and by his 
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influence obtained for Grunthler a post 
in the University of Heidelberg. 
There Olympia settled in the mid- 
dle of 1554. She had indeed been 
driven from place to place since she 
quitted her native land. All her 
books and papers had been destroyed 
ut Schweinfurt, except a very few, 
which a friend afterwards bought 
back from a soldier who happened to 
have carried them away. She and 
her husband had no money except 
what was given by the kindness of 
friends, and they had to practise rigid 
economy. Even so Olympia’s kindli- 
ness made her seek for a refugee from 
Schweinfurt as a servant, that she 
might be useful to some one who had 
suffered the same miseries as herself. 
Her learning had not made her neglect 
the duties of a good housewife; her 
letters about servants and expenses 
show the utmost carefulness and capa- 
city for household management. 
Olympia’s health had greatly suf- 
fered from her privations, and she 
was for some time incapable of much 
exertion. Yet she renewed her in- 
tercourse with men of letters, resumed 
her studies, and tried as she was able 
to replace her writings which had been 
destroyed at Schweinfurt. She also 
strove to form another library—a diffi- 
cult undertaking in those days, when 
books were luxuries. It is pleasant 
to find that in this she was aided by 
the liberality of the great Basel 
printers, foremost among whom were 
Froben and Izingrin, who joined to- 
gether to send her a handsome present 
of books. She went on with the edu- 
cation of her brother, and also took 
the daughter of her old teacher, John 
Sinapius, to be educated in her house. 
But rest and peace were not long 
to be Olympia’s portion. Again mis- 
fortune overtook her and her husband. 
A plague broke out in Heidelberg, and 
the majority of the students and in- 
habitants fled from the city. Grun- 
thler could not afford to go, and 
Olympia again had to endure a scene 
of misery. Luckily they escaped the 
plague, but Olympia’s fever returned 
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with such violence that her strength 
was entirely exhausted and death came 
daily nearer to her. A few days before 
her death she wrote to her old friend 
Celio Curione, who was himself re- 
covering from a serious illness :— 


“ How tender-hearted are they who are 
joined together in true Christian friend- 
ship, dear Celio, you may judge when I 
tell you that your letter moved me to 
tears. For when I read that you had been 
saved almost from the jaws of death I 
wept for joy. For I see how God pro- 
tects you that you may long be able to 
serve His Church. As to myself, dear 
Celio, know that I have lost all hope of 
longer life. I have tried all that medicine 
can do without avail. Daily, even hourly, 
my friends expect nothing but my de- 
parture, and I think this will be the last 
letter you will receive from me. My body 
and my strength are both exhausted ; I 
have no relish for foo ; day and night 
phlegm threatens to suffocate me. The 
fever is raging and incessant; pains in 
my whole body deprive me of sleep. No- 
thing is left for me but to breathe out my 
soul. ButI stil! have a spirit within me 
which is mindful of all my friends and all 
their kindness. So I wished to thank 
you for your books, and to thank most 
warmly all those good men who sent me 
so many beautiful presents. I think that 
I shall soon die: I commend to your care 
the Church, that whatever you do may be 
for her profit. Farewell, most excellent 
Celio, and when you hear the news of my 
death do not grieve, for I know that my 
life will only begin after death, and I wish 
to be dissolved and be with Christ.” 


This letter did not reach its desti- 
nation till Olympia was in her grave. 
It was inclosed to Curione by her 
widowed husband, who gives the fol- 
lowing description of her death :— 


** When she was almost dying, waking 
a little out of sleep, I saw her look pleased 
and smile softly. I went nearer and asked 
why she smiled so sweetly. ‘I saw just 
now,’ she said, ‘a quiet place filled with 
the fairest and clearest light.’ When she 
could speak no more through weakness, 
‘Courage,’ I said, ‘dear wife ; in that fair 
light you will dwell.’ Again she smiled 
and nodded herhead, A little while after- 
wards she said, ‘ I am quite happy.’ When 
next she spoke her eyes were already dim. 
‘Ican scarcely see you any longer,’ she 
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said, ‘but everything seems to me full 
of the most beautiful flowers.’ They 
were her last words, Soon after, as if 
overcome by sweet sleep, she breathed 
forth her soul, For many days she had 
repeated that she wished for nothing but 
to be dissolved and be with Christ, whose 
great mercies towards herself she never 
ceased to speak of when the disease allow- 
ed, saying that He had illumined her with 
the knowledge of His word, had weaned 
her mind from the pleasures of this world, 
had kindled in her the longing for eternal 
life ; nor did she hesitate in all she said 
to call herself a child of God. She bore 
nothing worse than if any one, for the sake 
of consoling her,said that she would re- 
cover from her illness. For she said that 
God had allotted her a short term of life, 
but full of labour and sorrow, and she did 
not wish again to return from the goal to 
the starting-point. She was asked by a 
pious man if she had anything on her 
mind that troubled her. ‘For all these 
seven years,’ she said, ‘the devil has 
never ceased to try by all means todraw 
me from the faith; but now, as though 
he had shot all his darts, he nowhere 
appears. I feel nothing else inmy mind 
except entire quiet and the peace of 
Christ. It would be long to tell you 
all that she said, to the admiration of 
us who heard her. She died on October 
26, 1555, at four o'clock in the after- 
noon, in the twenty-ninth year of her 
age and the fifth year of her married 
life.” 


Such scraps of her literary remains 
as could be found were edited by her 
friend Celio Curione, and were pub- 
lished at Basel in 1562. They were 
characteristically dedicated to Queen 
Elizabeth of England, as being the 
most learned lady of her age. 

In literature Olympia Morata is 
little more than a name. Yet the 
record of her simple life of self- 
devotion to the cause of truth and 
intellectual freedom is more precious 
than a library full of her writings. 
In her intellectual character we can 
clearly see the meeting of the two 
great movements that produced modern 
thought—tho Renaissance and the 





Reformation. To the culture which 
came from the study of classical an- 
tiquity she added the seriousness and 
sincerity of the new religious life. She 
showed an example—rare in any age, 
most rare in the age in which she lived 
—of a religion that was free from 
fanaticism, from affectation, from in- 
tolerance, from desire for controversy. 
Culture gave her genuineness and 
breadth of view, depth of insight to 
distinguish what was real from what 
was seeming, strengthened her to turn 
her convictions into the stuff of which 
her life was built. Listen to her words 
on the weary disputations with which 
her time was vexed :—‘‘ About the 
sacraments I know that there is 
amongst Christians a great contro- 
versy, which would easily have been 
settled long ago if men had taken as 
their counsellor, not their own vanity, 
but Christ’s glory and the good of 
His Church, which is advanced by 
concord.” 

But the spirit of freedom, of sin- 
cerity, of simplicity, of broad-minded- 
ness, of culture, which animated 
Olympia had no place in the turbu- 
lent times in which her lot was cast. 
Her fate in life was a symbol of the 
fate that befell the spirit which she 
expressed. Driven out of Italy, where 
free inquiry was checked by stern re- 
pression exercised in the name of or- 
thodoxy, it could find no abiding-place 
beyond the Alps. The bitterness of 
polemics, the anarchy of self-seeking 
licence, the turbulence of struggles 
in which politics and religion were 
strangely interwoven—all these causes 
combined to trample down the “sweet 
reasonableness” of Christian culture. 
The savageness of the religious con- 
flict of the sixteenth century destroyed 
the spirit of free inquiry in the Re- 
naissance, and narrowed the Refor- 
mation into dogmatical polemics. 


M. Creicuton. 
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A LOST POEM BY EDMUND SPENSER. 


From the well-known letters which 
passed between Edmund Spenser and 
Gabriel Harvey “touching the Earth- 
quake in Aprill last and our English 
refourmed Versifying’’ we learn that 
the first draught of the Faerie Queene 
and most likely some of the initial 
cantos, were in existence at least as 
early as 1579. The first three books, 
however, were not published till 1589, 
and the second three, which make up 
all now extant of the poem as a con- 
secutive work, not till 1596. The 
edition of this latter year, which is 
the second edition of the first three 
books and the first edition of the last 
three, contains the whole of the poem 
printed during the poet’s lifetime. 
Spenser himself seems to have re- 
mained in London for the express 
purpose of seeing it through the press, 
and the volume represents the final 
form in which the author gave his 
great work to the world. To the pre- 
vious instalment of three books had 
been annexed a letter from the author 
to Sir Walter Raleigh, ‘‘ expounding 
his whole intention in the course of 
this worke,” his “whole intention” 
being “‘to pourtraict in Arthure before 
he was king the image of a brave 
knight perfected in the twelve private 
morall vertuesas Aristotle hath devised ; 
the which is the purpose of these first 
twelve bookes : which if I finde to be 
well accepted, I may be perhaps en- 
coraged to frame the other part of 
polliticke vertues in his person after 
that hee came to be king.” Then, after 
explaining that the method of a “ poet 
historical” differs from that of the 
historiographer, he proceeds :— 

“The beginning therefore of my 
history, if it were to be told by an 
historiographer, should be the twelfth 
booke, which is the last; where I 
devise that the Faery Queene kept the 
annuall feaste XII dayes ; uppon which 
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XII severall dayes, the occasions of the 
XII severall adventures hapned, which, 
being undertaken by XII severall 
knights, are in these XII books 
severally handled and discoursed.” 
Whether these passages are to be 
understood as implying a definite 
intention on Spenser's part at the 
time to complete even “these XII 
books,” may well be a matter of ques- 
tion. When in the same letter he 
asserts the distinction between the 
poet and the historian in so marked a 
manner, and declares that ‘‘a Poet 
thrusteth into the middest, even where 
it most concerneth him, and there re- 
coursing to the thinges forepaste, and 
divining of thinges to come, maketh a 
pleasing Analysis of all,” it is clear 
that he does not mean to bind himself 
by any very stringent obligations. He 
gives a sketch of his general plan 
rather as an indication of the frame 
of mind in which he wishes what he 
has written to be read, than as a 
definite promise as to what he will 
write in future. This preliminary 
vindication of his right to begin where 
he pleases and how he pleases is, 
indeed, something more than an asser- 
tion of the poet’s prescriptive privi- 
leges. It is a plea on behalf of the 
peculiarities of Spenser's own indi- 
vidual genius. His conception of an 
Epos is essentially different from that 
of other epic writers. Homer gives 
us a helmet of antique gold embossed 
with shapes of gods and men, but the 
form and outline of the helmet is his 
first care. Spenser gives us a queenly 
necklace of pearls, strung on a silken 
thread. The thread is hidden: the 
worth of the work lies in the quantity 
and quality of the pearls. But what- 
ever may have been Spenser’s wishes 
and intentions when he published his 
first three books in 1590, he was no 
longer of the same mind when he 
L 
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published his six books in 1596. The 
letter to Sir Walter Raleigh contain- 
ing the manifesto of his design is 
altogether suppressed. There is no 
hint throughout the volume that the 
author considered his work unfinished, 
or had any intention of adding to it. 
The poem is committed to the world 
as ended if not consummated, and a 
careful survey of the internal evidence 
discloses no promise of any contem- 
plated completion. Had Spenser really 
meant to finish the Fuerte Queene on 
the scheme he originally sketched out, 
it would be very difficult to account for 
such an omission, an omission which, as 
Spenser superintended the production 
of the volume, cannot well have been 
other than intentional. It is true 
that there is no attempt to round the 
various parts of the poem into a con- 
nected whole. Such a task would have 
been impossible. This Faerie Queene 
is not a cathedral of Beauvais, where 
the colossal choir among its dispro- 
portionate surroundings records the 
fate of over-sanguine ambitions: it is 
rather one of Hausmann’s Boulevards, 
which comes to an end at a street- 
corner, not because it could not be 
continued in exactly the same style 
for any number of leagues further, but 
simply because it is not wanted. And, 
in fact, Spenser must have felt that 
the world wanted no more /uerie 
Queene. In 1579 the conception of the 
poem was an inspiration. In 1596 its 
continuation would have been an ana- 
chronism, The work is the first great 
outcome of a literary revolution which 
had already culminated. When the 
Faerie Queene was commenced, Sidney 
had not yet written his Arcadia. 
When the six books were published, 
Shakespeare had produced //am/et. 

Up to the present time, however, 





1 Unless, indeed, we except the half-line 
[F. Q. VI. 5. ii. 9J— 

‘* When time shall be to tell the same,”’ 
to which Mr. Hales has drawn attention. The 
utmost, however, that this passage renders 
probable, for it proves nothing, is that at 
the time it was written Spenser intended to 
recount the antecedents of the “salvage 
man,” a very different thing to completing 
the Faucrie Queene. 
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the opinion that Spenser intended to 
complete the Faerie Queene has almost 
universally prevailed, and it has been 
corroborated by evidence which at 
first sight would seem to be conclusive. 
In 1609, ten years after Spenser's 
death, appeared the first collected 
edition of his works in folio. In this 
volume, for the first time, is printed 
the very striking and significant poem 
which in this and all subsequent 
editions follows on at the end of the 
Faerie Queene under the heading: 
“Two cantos of Mutabilitie: which 
both for forme and matter, appeare to 
be parcell of some following booke of 
the Faerie Queene, under the legend of 
constancie.”” The editor, if indeed 
the volume had any other editor than 
Matthew Lownes the printer, prints 
the poem accordingly as if it were 
the sixth and seventh cantos of some 
lost book of the Faerie Queene, with a 
fragment of an eighth. Now suppos- 
ing the editor to have been simply an 
honest blunderer, the palpable infer- 
ence from this heading is that in 
some way or other he had become 
possessed of this poem, and finding it 
written in the same metre and style 
as the Faerie Queene, had come to the 
conclusion that it probably formed 
part of that poem; and thereupon, 
arbitrarily, if not allegorically, placed 
his sixes and sevens at the head of the 
cantos. The very phrase, “ appeare to 
be,” is absolutely conclusive against 
his having any authoritative informa- 
tion on the subject. If, however, it 
is justifiable to hint a doubt as to 
Matthew Lownes, or whoever the real 
culprit may have been, being quite so 
scrupulously conscientious as all of 
Spenser’s later editors, it may be sur- 
mised that if he were fortunate enough 
by any means to “acquire” a poem 
undoubtedly by Spenser, which it 
might be possible to palm off asa part 
of the Faerie Queene supposed to be 
irrecoverably lost, he would hardly 
scruple to suppress any tell-tale intro- 
ductory verse or verses it might have 
possessed in MS., with a view to 
rendering his new book more irresisti- 
bly tempting to the British public. 
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But however this may be, there 
can be no doubt on the mind of 
any careful reader that these two 
cantos have no real connection whatever 
with the Faerie Queene. They form, 
in fact, a complete and highly-finished 
poem, with a distinct beginning, 
middle, and end of its own, and, 
though similar in form to the Faerie 
Queene, utterly different from it in 
matter and in aim. The suggested 
title, as a title of any book of the 
Faerie Queene, is simply out of the 
question. It is by no means clear 
what Spenser considered “the twelve 


_ private morall vertues as Aristotle hath 


devised ;” but, at all events, ‘‘ Con- 


- stancie” is not among them as dis- 
"tinguished from Fortitude. This, how- 


ever, is simply an editorial blunder, 
though it is one into which no editor 
could have fallen had the cantos really 
formed part of the Faerie Queene. 
Lengthy and fantastic as are some of 
Spenser’s digressions, there is no single 
canto, much less two consecutive 
cantos, of the Faerie Queene entirely 
destitute as these cantos are of any 
reference to the business or to any one 
character of the poem. Here is no 
knight nor damsel, prince nor archim- 
age, no sight nor sound of the Arthu- 
rian faery-land; only gods, and 
Titans, and personified phenomena of 
the universe holding high palaver in 
the celestial spaces. But a_ brief 
analysis of the poem itself will most 
clearly show its absolute independence 
of the Faerie Queene. 

Mutability, then, or Change—for 
Spenser uses both names indifferently— 
is a daughter of the Titans, who aspires 
to gain rule and dominion as a goddess. 
She first manifests her power on earth 
by destroying old order, cursing those 
who were created blessed, and break- 
ing all laws of nature, justice, and 
policy. Having thus brought all 
things on earth into subjection to her 
tyranny, she next attempts the empire 
of heaven. She climbs through the 
regions of the air and fire to the circle 
of the moon, and endeavours to hurl 
the moon-goddess from her throne. 
Cynthia withstands her, and the 


Titaness raises her golden wand to 
strike her. An eclipse darkens the 
world, and the gods in terror fly to 
the palace of Jove to implore succour. 
Jove thereon despatches Mercury to 
the circle of the moon to summon the 
intruding Titaness before his own 
tribunal. She replies defiantly that 
she cares nought for the messenger 
nor the sender of the message, but 
seeks dominion over all the gods. The 
gods assemble, and while they are dis- 
cussing the situation, Mutability sud- 
denly appears before them to assert 
her claims in person. Jove, undis- 
mayed, commands her to speak. “I 
am a daughter,” she answers, “ by the 
mother’s side of Earth, the chiid of 
Chaos ; but by the father’s'side of Titan, 
whose sons thou hast wrongfully de- 
frauded of the rule of heaven, which 
is their birthright.’’ Jove seizes his 
burning levin-brand to strike the 
blasphemous usurper : 


** But when he looked on her lovely face, 
In which faire beames of beauty did ap- 


peare 
That could the greatest wrath soone turne 
to 


grace, 
Such sway doth beauty even in heaven beare, 
He staid his hand ;” 


and tells her, “in milder wise,”’ that 
it is granted to none to challenge the 
title of the gods. The Titaness refuses 
to accept Jove’s decision, but appeals 
from him to the great father of gods 
and men, the God of Nature. The 
time and place are appointed for the 
hearing of the appeal; the place— 
evidently out of celestial consideration 
for the poet-reporter—being Arlo Hill, 
near Kilcolman Castle, Doneraile, 
County Cork, Munster, Ireland. Here 
is interposed a long topographical 
allegory to account for the presence of 
thieves and wolves in that part of the 
world, interesting mainly as fixing the 
date of the poem certainly later than 
the beginning of 1592, and probably 
later than the return of Spenser to 
Ireland in 1597. With this digression 
the first canto ends. The second tells 
us how the gods and all other creatures 
assemble on Arlo Hill. 
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** Then forth issewed, great goddess, great 
dame Nature, 
With goodly port and gracious majesty, 
Being far greater and more tall of stature 
Than any of the gods or powers on hie ; 
Yet certes by her face and physnomy 
Whether she man or woman inly were, 
That could not any creature well wane | ; 
For with a veile that wimpled everywhere 
Her head and face was hid that mote to 
none appeare.” 


Mutability pleads her cause, and 
she pleads well : 


*€ To thee, O greatest Goddesse, onely great, 
An humble a, loe, I lowely fiy, 
Seeking for Right, which I of thee entreat, 
Who right to all dost deale indifferently, 
Damning all wrong and tortious injurie 
Which any of thy creatures do to other, 
oreo’ them with power unequally, 

Sith of them all thou art the equall mother, 
And knittest each to each as brother unto 
brother. 


+ * a. * * 


= Then weigh, O soveraigne Goddesse, by what 

right 

These gods do claime the world’s whole 
soverainty, 

And that is onely dew unto thy might 

Arrogate to themselves ambitiously : 

As for the gods’ owne principality, 

Which Jove usurps ope that to be 

My heritage Jove’s selfe cannot denie, 

From my great — Titan unto mee 

— yy dew descent as is well knowen to 
thee. 


* Yet mauger Jove and all his gods beside 
I do possesse the world’s most regiment, 
As if ye please it into divide, 

And every part’s inholders to convent, 
Shall to your eyes appeare incontinent.” 


Earth, water, air, fire are all, she 
asserts, subject to change, and conse- 
quently her own by right. When she 
has thus opened her case, she calls as 
witnesses to substantiate her claim the 
four seasons of the year, the months, 
day and night, the hours, then life, 
and lastly death. 


“‘When these were past, thus gan the 
Titanesse : 
‘Lo, mighty mother, now be judge, and 


Say 
Whether in all thy creatures more or lesse 
Cuance doth not raign and bear the 
greatest sway ?” 


The appellant’s case concluded, Jove, 
the respondent, makes reply. True 
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it is, he admits, that all things are 
changed by time. But who is it, he asks 


‘That Time himselfe doth move and still 


com 
To keepe his course? Is not that namely 


wee 
—— poure that vertue from our heavenly 
ce! 


That moves them all and makes them 
changed be ? 

So —_ we gods do rule, and in them also 
thee.’ 


Mutability then replies— 


** The things 
Which a not how they are mov’d and 
sway’ 
Ye may attribute to your selves as kings, 
And say they by your secret powre are 
made : 
But what we see not who shall us per- 
swade ? 
But were they so, as ye them faine to be 
Mov’d by your might and order’d by your 


ayde ; 

Yet what if I can prove that even yee 

Your selves are likewise chang’d and sub- 
ject unto mee?” 


She then challenges them all in turn : 


Cynthia, Mercury, Mars, Saturn, and 
lastly Jove himself and the starry sky, 
declaring that all of them are moved, 
and consequently are subject to herself. 


‘** Then, since within this wide great universe 


. 


Nothing doth firme and permanent ap- 
peare, 

But all things tost and turned by trans- 
verse, 

What then should let but I aloft should 


reare, 

My Trophee, and from all the triumph 

beare ? 

N judge then, O thou greatest Goddesse, 
Trew, 

According as thyself doest see and heare, 

And unto me addoom that is my dew : 

That is, the rule of all, all being rul’d by 
you. 

So having ended, silence long ensewed, 

Ne Nature to or fro spake for a space, 

But with firme eyes affixed the ground still 
viewed. 

Meane-while all creatures, looking in her 


face, 

Expecting th’ end of this so doubtfull 
case, 

Did hang in long suspense what would 
ensew, 

To whether side should fall the soveraine 
place : 

At length she, looking up with chearefull 


view, 
The silence brake and gave her doome in 
speeches few. 
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*« *T well consider all that ye have said, 
And find that all things stedfastnesse do 


hate 

And changed be: yet, BEING RIGHTLY 
WAY’D, 

THEY ARE NOT CHANGED FROM THEIR 
FIRST ESTATE ; 

Bur BY THEIR CHANGE THEIR BEING DO 
DILATE, 

AND TURNING TO THEMSELVES AT LENGTH 
AGAINE 

Do WORKE THEIR OWN PERFECTION SO BY 
PATE 

THAT OVER THEM CHANGE DOTH NOT RULE 
AND RKAIGNE, 

Bur THEY RAIGNE OVER CHANGE, AND DO 
THEIR STATES MAINTAINE. 


** “Cease therefore, daughter, further to aspire, 
And thee content thus to be rul’d by mee, 
For thy decay thou seek’st by thy y bea ; 
But time shall come that all shall changed 


ec, 
And from henceforth none no more change 
shall see.’ 

So was the Titaness put downe and whist, 
And Jove confirm’d in his imperiall see, 
Then was that whole assembly quite dis- 

mist, 
And Nature’s selfe did vanish, whither no 
man wist.” 


To this magnificent close of the 
poem Spenser appends two stanzas by 
way of L’Envoy :— 


** When I bethinke me on that speech why- 
leare 
Of Mutabilitie and well it way, 
Meseemes that though she all unworthy 
were 
Of the Heavn’s rule, yet, very sooth to 


say, 
In all things else she beares the greatest 


sway ; 
Which makes me loath this state of life so 
tick!e, 
And love of things so vaine to cast away, 
Whose flowring pride so fading and so fickle 
Short Time shall soon cut down with his 
consuming sickle. 


- 


Then gin I thinke on that which Nature 


sayd, 

Of that! same time when no more change 
shall be, 

But ronan rest of all things, firmely 


stay 
Upon the pillours of Eternity, 
That is contrayr to Mutabilitie : 
For all that moveth doth in Change delight, 
But thenceforth all shall rest eternally, 
With Him that is the God of Sabaoth 


hight : 
O, that great Sabaoth God grant me that 
Sabaoth’s sight ! ’ 


It might well appear incredible that 
any editor of Spenser could in cold 


blood obtrude these two stanzas on 
the attention of his readers as the 
fragmentary commencement of an 
eighth canto, “ unperfite,’”’ of a purely 
supposititious book of the Faerie 
Queene. Incredible as it may seem, 
however, this feat has been performed 
by every editor from the days of 
Matthew Lownes onward to our own, 
and not a single one, so far as I know, 
has ever vouchsafed the slightest hint 
as to their real character and signi- 
ficance. In contemplating such a dis- 
play of devoted intrepidity in following 
their leader, it is impossible not to 
recognise some truth in the boast that 
the editors of our great poets will go 
anywhere and do anything. 

The poem itself, however, demands 
more attention than its editors. 
Spenser’s system of the universe, it 
will be observed, is the popular one 
of his time. The earth is 


“In the middle centre pight, 
In which it doth immoveable abide,” 


[F. Q. v. 2, 35] surrounded by the 
‘‘yegions” of the air and the fire, 
through which the Titaness passes 
before she arrives at the “circle” of 
the moon. The planets, among which 
the sun still retains the middle place, 
are ranged in the old order, except 
that Jupiter, for the sake of the 
allegorical proprieties, usurps yet once 
again the dominion of Saturn, and 
holds the last and highest rank. 
Beyond the circles of the planets is 
only the crystal sphere of Anaximenes, 
“thick inlaid with patines of bright 
gold.” But Spenser knows something 
of the problems which perturb the 
souls of his astronomical contempo- 
raries. Mercury is “of late far out 
of order gone.” ‘‘ Mars, that valiant 
man, is changed most.” The starry 
sky remains still, “yet do the starres 
and signes therein still move; and even 
itselfe is mov’d, as wizards saine.”’ 
One of the “ wizards’’ referred to 
is no doubt “the learned Ptolomee,” 
who tells us “that inasmuch as the 
stars maintain their relative distances 
we may justly call them fixed, yet 
inasmuch as the whole sphere to which 
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they are nailed is in motion, the word 
‘fixed’ is but little appropriate ;” but 
it is most likely that Spenser here re- 
fers more particularly to his own lines, 
prefixed to the fifth book of the Faerie 
(@ueene, in which he speaks at large 
of the phenomena connected with the 
precession of the equinoxes. In these 
introductory lines too he remarks that 
‘most is Mars amisse of all the rest,” 
which is exactly paralleled by the sneer 
of Mutability at the unsteadfastness of 
“that valiant man.” The notices of 
Saturn, however, in the two passages 
do not agree, and nothing at all is 
said of Mercury in the one from the 
Faerie Queene, circumstances tending 
to show that the cantos of Mutability 
were written at a later date. 

It was not till after Spenser's 
death that the real epoch of astro- 
nomical discovery commenced. Co- 
pernicus, indeed, more than half a 
century before had restored the sun 
to “his imperial throne, the guide 
and ruler of the family of planets 
revolving around him ;” but the enun- 
ciation of his theory awakened only a 
dull and feeble response in the world 
of science until the invention of the 
telescope rendered its ultimate adop- 
tion inevitable. That the leaders of 
Catholic and Protestant theology alike 
should denounce the new doctrine was 
of course to be expected, but it should 
be remembered that among its bitterest 
opponents were also Tycho Brahe, the 
real founder of practical astronomy, 
and Francis Bacon, the reputed 
restorer of philosophic method. At 
the time Spenser wrote, Kepler, al- 
ready an astronomer, had not yet 
undertaken his memorable researches 
with regard to the path of Mars: 
Galileo, already in correspondence 
with Kepler, and smarting under his 
first experiences of persecution, had 
not yet learnt to whisper even to 
himself, “ £ pur si muove.” William 
Gilbert, indeed, had accepted the new 
teaching, but Spenser did not live to 
see the publication of his work De 
Magnete in 1600, It would have been 
a marvel indeed had Spenser accepted 
the theory, though perhaps a still 
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greater marvel had he been absolutely 
unacquainted with its outlines. This 
poem of his, in fact, seems to me 
intended as an indirect refutation of 
certain doctrines held by one of the 
earliest adherents to the Copernican 
theory, the erratic and ill-fated Gior- 
dano Bruno of Nola. This philoso- 
pher, originally a Dominican, seems 
to have courted persecution and sci- 
ence with equal ardour and with equal 
success ; and after enduring six years 
of misery in the Piombi at Venice, 
and two more in the dungeons of the 
Inquisition at Rome, finally expiated 
the crimes of free-thought and an 
aggressive temper at the stake on 
February 17, 1600. In the course 
of his many wanderings, Bruno had 
made some considerable stay in Eng- 
land, apparently in the suite of the 
French Ambassador Castelnau, and 
had there become acquainted with 
Sir Philip Sidney, to whom he dedi- 
cated two of his works. 

The‘doctrine, however, which Spenser 
seems to be here combating is per- 
haps most compendiously stated in his 
“ Trattato de la Causa, Principio et 
Uno,’ previously published in 1584, 
and dedicated to Castelnau. In the 
fifth dialogue in this work [p. 127, 
ed. Venice, 1584] he writes : 


“ Wherefore in your ears will not sound ill 
the opinion of Heraclitus, who said that all 
things are One, the which by Mutasi1ity 
hath in itself all things ; and because all forms 
are in it, consequently all definitions 
with it, and so far contradictory propositions 
are true... .” 


This notion of a universe which is 
itself Deity, maintaining its unity in- 
violate in the midst of an infinite 
multiplicity of phenomena in virtue of 
a mutability as infinite, is not one to 
commend itself to the piety and ortho- 
doxy of Spenser’s nature. All things 
in nature change, he admits, but 
change is not therefore an attribute of 
Deity. On the contrary, as his master 
Aristotle had taught, change is neces- 
sarily determined both at its beginning 
and its end, and cannot be eternal, 
consequently cannot be divine. God 
is God, says Bruno in effect, in virtue 
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of His infinite mutability. Not so, 
answers Spenser ; God is God in virtue 
of His intinite stability. I grant you 
your infinite mutability, but to me the 
indestructibility of matter and of 
motion is the diviner fact. Heaven 
and nature move and are changed, but 
heaven and nature depend on the 
unmoved Mover of the Universe. Some 
day they will cease to move, but 
none the more will the First Mover 
cease to be. The plot, which by 
the way bears a vague generic re- 
semblance to that of Bruno’s Spaccio 
de la Bestia Trionfante, reflects with 
accuracy the mental process by which 
Spenser arrived at his conclusions. 
When he describes Mutability citing 
before the tribunal of Nature the four 
elements of which all things are made, 
and the various times and seasons 
“which do the world in being hold,” 
we cannot mistake the problem which 
has occupied his thoughts. It is 
indeed more intelligible in the form in 
which he presents it than it, would 
have been in any scientific language 
known to the sixteenth century. 
Matter and motion, representing the 


fundamental categories of space and ° 


time in their objective aspects, are, he 
tells us, so far as the physical universe 
is concerned, inseparably and eternally 
connected. Matter without motion 
cannot exist any more than motion 
without matter. But matter cannot 
be in motion without Change. Is 
Change, then, the ultimate fact of the 
universe, or is there a generalisation 
beyond, wide enough to embrace all 
the phenomena of change? In the 
solemn judgment delivered by the 
veiled Goddess on the appeal of Muta- 
bility, Spenser announces that he has 
found this wider generalisation. Change, 
he declares, has a subjective existence 
only, and is not supreme in the uni- 
verse. Whatever changes may take 
place in either Matter or Motion, both 
are in truth indestructible and objec- 
tive. Transpose, translate, transform 
them as you may— 





* Yet being rightly way'd, 

They are not changed ee their first estate ; 

But by their change their being do dilate, 

And turning to themselves at length againe 

Do worke their own perfection so by fate 

That over them Change doth not rule ani 
raigne, 

But they raigne over Change, and do their 
states maintaine.” 

It is startling to find thus fantasti- 
cally tricked out in the garb of poetic 
Elizabethan allegory one of the latest 
doctrines of logical Victorian science. 
It is perhaps too much to credit Spenser 
with enunciating the theory that while 
every particle of matter is moved in 
every particle of time, the sum of all 
matter and of all motion remains im- 
mutable ; but a strict analysis of this 
poem will show that its conclusions 
cannot be translated into the termino- 
logy of modern physics by any less 
extensive proposition. Whether the 
doctrine of the Indestructibility of 
Motion is identical with that of the 
Conservation of Energy is for others 
to determine. To me it seems practi- 
cally undistinguishable, and if so, the 
phrase Indestructibility of Motion is 
clearly preferable, as at once co-or- 
dinating the doctrine with its comple- 
mentary one, the Indestructibility of 
Matter. At all events, Spenser has 
asserted the indestructibility of both 
in terms sufficiently explicit to entitle 
him to a high place amongst those who 
have given a voice to 

“the prophetic soul 
Of the wide world dreaming on things to 
come,” 
the seers who have anticipated by the 
surmise of Genius the yet far-off de- 
ductions of Science. Surely, after being 
practically lost to the world for more 
than two centuries and a half, it is 
high time that these Two Cantos of 
Mutabilitie should at last be recognised 
not as a wholly incongruous and only 
half-intelligible appendage to the Faerie 
Queene, but as one of the noblest in- 
dependent poems of the noblest age of 
English poetry. 
SepasTian Evans. 





















































































































































































































Arter having been the oracle of the 
anti-Russian party on the Continent, 
Professor Vambéry has delivered two 
remarkable lectures in London. The 
first of these turns on a comparison of 
the Mohammedan and Russian eras 
in Central Asia. Although we differ 
from the Professor's conclusions, we 
have no quarrel with his premises. 
He may justly say, Amicus Plato, 
amicus Socrates, sed magis amica veritas. 
The whole case is contained in his ad- 
mission that in the “ Khanates, where 
formerly continuous warfare, troubles, 
and bloodshed were raging, now tran- 
quillity and order, and, to a certain 
extent also, a love of law, begins 
gradually to spread, and the horror of 
despotism and tyranny, by which 
Central Asia was haunted during the 
time of Mullah Khan, Nasrullah 
Khan, and Khudayar Khan, has 
almost entirely disappeared.” 

The Mohammedan era in Central 
Asia might be epitomised by a single 
verse of the Psalms: “The dark 
places of the earth are full of the 
habitations of cruelty.” The Pro- 
fessor elsewhere tells a characteristic 
story of the males of an entire tribe 
having had their eyes gouged out, 
leaving only a single eye to one in 
fifty to enable them to lead the rest 
home. Bokhara was a hotbed of piti- 
less fanaticism. The prolonged agony 
of the Stoddart and Conolly families ; 
the “black-well,” reeking with filth and 
vermin, which wore out Colonel Stod- 
dart before he was consigned to the 
executioner ; and the Christian heroism 
with which Captain Conolly pre- 
sented his throat to the knife, declar- 
ing that he would not deny his Saviour, 
cannot be effaced from the memory of 
that generation. Khiva was the 
Liverpool and Bristol of a system of 
man-hunting and man-stealing worse 
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than that against which our fathers 
rose in insurrection, in proportion as 
the domestic and intellectual! sensibili- 
ties of the cultivated and polite Per- 
sian are keener than those of the 
degraded negro. Sir Richmond Shake- 
spear obtained just credit for rescuing 
two or three hundred Russian slaves 
and delivering them at Orenburgh, but 
I have not seen any acknowledgment 
to General Kauffman for returning as 
many thousands to their homes in 
Persia. The short description of the 
social and moral state of these remote 
Central Asian countries before the 
advent of the Russians, is that it was 
unmitigated Mohammedanism carried 
out to its first principles. Polygamy, 
slavery,contemptuous cruel intolerance 
had run riot. Conceive what Turkish 
administration would be unrestrained 
by Christian influence, and some idea 
may be formed of the then existing 
state of the Central Asian Khanates. 
Professor Vambéry admits that 
Russia has laid the foundation of every 
other improvement by establishing 
security of person and property, pro- 
ducing thereby a law-abiding feeling. 
Whatever her deficiencies may be, 
Russia cannot help being the channel 
of European and Christian civilisation 
to these hitherto secluded and be- 
nighted countries. They have been 
reunited to the rest of the world, and 
their administration has been brought 
under an effective responsibility. As 
“the lowest Russian civilisation is a 
hundred times superior to nomadic 
existence,” the Professor does not 
dispute the benefit to the large 
wandering population of the steppes ; 
“but it is quite different with those 
who have settled down a long time ago, 
and have progressed in the direction 
of Moslem culture, for here the contact 
with Russia would produce, in the 
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beginning a standstill, afterwards a 
long sickening, and in the end an 
unconditional collapse.” As Professor 
Vambéry freely admits the monstrous 
evils which have flowed from “ Moslem 
culture” unmodified by contact with 
Christian influences, it is difficult 
to appreciate the force of this objec- 
tion, and we can only attribute it 
to the fervid enthusiastic “ oriental- 
ism” which restricted popular educa- 
tion in India to Sanskrit and 
Arabic long after an effective demand 
for instruction in English literature 
and science had arisen among the 
natives. I would suggest a more 
general view for the consideration of 
Professor Vambéry. The thirteen 
hundred yes which have elapsed 
since the promulgation of the religion 
of Mahomet afford ample scope for a 
Baconian induction, and what is the 
result? Owing to its large infusion 
of human passion, Mohammedanism 
rapidly raises semi-barbarous commu- 
nities to a low standard of civilisation, 
after which they invariably begin to 
deteriorate. It was so with the Bagdad 
caliphate. It was so even in the 
vaunted instance of the Spanish Moors, 
who owed their fall to their corrup- 
tions and divisions, contrasted with 
the united energy of the Chris- 
tians. It is eminently so in the case 
of the Turks, whose virtue is entirely 
military, and their only idea of civil 
government is to ride booted and 
spurred on the backs of their subject 
populations until they can no longer 
endure the burden, and then to swoop 
down upon them with a terrible ex- 
ample like the Schian and bulgarian 
massacres. Christian civilisation alone, 
which is based upon the restraint and 
purification of human passion, is cap- 
able of unlimited expansion, and has 
a future before it bounded only by 
perfection. 

The Professor makes another strange 
objection to the Russian régime. “The 
domestic industry of Bokhara and 
Khokand has,” he says, “ greatly suf- 
fered by the preponderance of Russian 
imports, owing to the abolition of duty 
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between Russia and Central Asia.” 
“Central Asia has been inundated 
by bad and comparatively cheaper 
articles.” If this be an evil, it is one 
we have inflicted ona much larger scale 
upon our Indian fellow-subjects, whose 
famous national industry we have 
almost annihilated by our cheap, and, 
if comparison of quality only be re- 
garded, “bad” Manchester goods. 
The “evil” is also a progressive one, 
for the “inundation of cheap goods” 
will shortly be increased by the intro- 
duction of railways. Happily, both 
in Central Asia and India cheapness 
is an evil against which people can 
protect themselves; and, as neither 
Russians nor English give their manu- 
factures without expecting equiva- 
lents for them, even the “domestic 
industry” of the importing country 
must be stimulated by the increased 
consumption. 

It is fair to Russia to remark that 
she is still in the elementary stage of 
her dominion in Central Asia (‘ten or 
fifteen years,” as Professor Vambéry 
puts it), and that these indictments are 
rose-water compared with Burke’s and 
Sheridan’s denunciations of the conduct 
of our people during our novitas imperii 
in India. If this is the worst that 
an avowed antagonist of Russia has to 
say against her, it amounts to a real 
acquittal. Mr. Schuyler is an intelli- 
gent and impartial witness, and while 
there is abundant allusion in his book 
to difficulties like those which beset our 
early Anglo-Indian administrators, 
there is hardly any to abuse of power.’ 

The second lecture relates entirely 
to the Turkomans, and here also there 
is no dispute as to the facts. These 
truculent man-hunters must be re- 
pressed in the interest of our common 
humanity, and this might be done 
either by entirely subduing them, or by 
strengthening the hands of Persia to 
enable her to resist them. Their war- 
like character and inaccessible position 
make their entire subjugation a dif- 


1 Notes of a Journey in Russian Turkistan, 
Khokand, Bokhara, and Kuldja, London, 
1876. 
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ficult task even for the neighbouring 
power of Russia. Their repression 
is easily practicable provided Eng- 
land and Russia act together. Here 
we get to the core of the subject :— 
“In speaking of the support,” 
Professor Vambéry says, “ whether 
moral or material, of which Persia is 
so sadly wanting, it would certainly 
recommend itself that both European 
Powers interested in this part of Asia 
should act simultaneously, but I sup- 
pose everybody will agree with me 
that the time for self-deceit has al- 
ready passed away. There cannot be 
any further illusion as to the purely 
humanitarian intentions of Russia. We 
all know that it is the decomposition 
and ruin, not the welfare or revival 
of the Mohammedan Governments, for 
which she is longing. Russia will 
never lend any well-meant assistance 
to Persia; this duty is incumbent 
solely upon England, as upon that 
European Power which, whilst anxi- 
ously shunning further territorial ex- 
tension, is only bent upon securing 
her frontiers from outer attacks.” It 
seems as if Professor Vambéry’s visit 
to England had been timed to take part 
in the expected triumph at the gene- 
ral election of the high-handed adven- 
turous policy of the late government, 
for, alluding to the contemplated al- 
liance whereby we should have become 
practically conterminous with Russia 
on the long line of the Persian, as well 
as the Turkish frontier, he observes :— 
“‘ Nasredden Shah and Mirza Hussein 
Khan ought to know that the vital 
interests of Iran can be only guarded 
through a strict alliance with Eng- 
land, with that England which is sure 
to prove at the present a better friend 
and a more efficacious ally than in 
former times, when British statesmen 
were not alive to the great part this 
country has to play in the East, where 
not only her national interests are at 
stake, but where she has to fulfil the 
noble duty of civilisation and hu- 
manity.” ‘ With the aid of strong 
garrisons posted at Merv, Mehmana, 
Astrabad, Kizil-Arvat, and Chat, the 


unruly Turkomans would be kept in 
order, and the feigned object of Russian 
aggression in this part of Central Asia 
would have been removed.” 

This last extravagance of the late 
policy was outdone by Sir Frederick 
Goldsmid, who, amid the cheers of the 
audience at the United Service Insti- 
tution, remarked that “the Turko- 
mans would form, in the hands of 
England, a most efficient body of 
cavalry.” I had hoped that such cob- 
webs as these had been brushed away 
by the “‘ Great General Election.” The 
Worcestershire farmers laughed at a 
candidate who, in theatrical attitude, 
produced the utterly spurious will of 
Peter the Great, and read it to them 
word for word, 

The question, then, must be met, 
Does Russia deserve to be put out of 


court in this summary manner as . 


actuated only by selfish ambitious 
objects which she pursues under the 
mask of humanity? Is she so totally 
untrustworthy that no arrangement 
for mutual advantage can safely be 
made with her, and we must pursue 
our objects, even upon her own 
frontier, entirely independent of her, 
and in a sense hostile to her, as 
proposed by Professor Vambéry? We 
may not grudge the individual re- 
putations made at the expense of 
Russia, of which Major Burnaby and 
Mr. Joseph Cowen are the latest ex- 
amples, but the matter became serious 
when the policy of the empire was 
based by the late Government on 
hatred and distrust of Russia. 

The charge may be formulated 
something in this way: ‘ Russia has 
made covert advances towards India, 
under various humanitarian and other 
pretences, until she has reached such 
@ commanding position as requires 
that a firm stand against further 
encroachments should be made by 
Great Britain.’ 

Any person in the least familiar 
with Anglo-Indian history knows that 
this same accusation, of earth-hunger 
under philanthropic pretences, was 
pressed against our own Indian govern- 
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ment for three generations, and that 
Acts of Parliament were passed, and 
exceptional home administrative ar- 
rangements were made, expressly to 
check it, the last of which, after 
convulsing our political system, re- 
sulted in the establishment of the 
Board of Control. The destiny both 
of England and Russia has been 
determined in this respect by the 
general law that highly - organised, 
orderly communities must absorb the 
irregular lawless elements with which 
they are brought into contact. They 
have both acted according to their 
nature, which may be typified by the 
iron and clay of the feet of Nebu- 
chadnezzar’s image. I wish we had no- 
thing worse to apologise for than the 
recent acqusitions of Russia, Kuzzaks, 
Khirghiz, and Turkomans had for 
generations raided across the Russian 
border and carried off their human 
prey into slavery. The last and worst 
of these marauding states was Khiva. 
The expedition sent against it under 
Perowski was lost in the snow of 
the steppes, and, notwithstanding the 
elaborate preparations made for the 
one’ commanded by Kauffman, it was 
within an ace of being a failure also. 
Russia pledged herself to us not to 
retain possession of Khiva, but this 
cannot in reason be interpreted to 
mean that, after subduing the robber 
state, she ought to have retired from 
the exercise of any control over it, and, 
abandoning the fruits of her efforts 
and sacrifices, should have allowed the 
slave-hunts to be renewed. Major 
Burnaby, who found the Khan living 
in quiet possession, like our subsi- 
diary Indian princes, without even a 
Russian resident at his capital, is a 
witness that the Russian pledge has 
been honourably redeemed. 

The other portion of the indictment 
is, if anything, still more frivolous. If 
India is ever invaded, it will not be by 
way of Asia Minor or Central Asia. 
The altered conditions of modern war- 
fare, which require that vast quanti- 
ties of ammunition, food, forage, and 
other supplies should be stored on 
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the road and conveyed to the front, 
are in themselves our greatest 
security. Russia’s base of operations 
must be the Volga and Caspian; and 
the direct road to India, which is also 
comparatively free from desert, is by 
Asterabad, Mushed, Herat, and Can- 
dahar. Upon this Russia has not 
even commenced to effect a lodgment, 
the whole of it still forming part of 
the territories of Persia and Afghanis- 
tan. Viewed in reference to a pos- 
sible invasion of India, the Russian 
military occupation of Central Asia, 
which even in time of peace is 
maintained with difficulty and at a 
heavy cost to the central government, 
is a positive cause of weakness and 
danger. 

Even supposing the march of the 
Russian army from the Caspian to 
the Indus to be unmolested, conceive 
the contrast between its condition as 
its advanced column issued from the 
passes, and the concentrated, fully- 
equipped state of the Anglo-Indian 
army with which it would be en- 
countered! Speaking of the recent 
disastrous Russian expedition against 
the Turkomans, Professor Vambéry 
remarks : “ Admitting that the whole 
expedition numbered 20,000 men, there 
is no doubt that the column which 
penetrated as far as to Giktepe, greatly 
diminished by garrisons left on the 
road, and not less by maladies, scarcely 
consisted of more than of 3000 to 4000 
combatants, who wereeasily outmatched 
by the two or three times larger Turko- 
man army.” Substitute 1400 miles 
for 300, and a powerful British army 
at the end, backed by all the resources 
of India, for the Turkoman force which 
repulsed the Russians at Goktepe, and 
it will be apparent that, unless some 
entire change of circumstances takes 
place, the Russians cannot venture 
upon such an insane enterprise as the 
invasion of India. It may confidently 
be stated that, while India is loyal to 
us, we are safe from external attack. 
The defence of India really depends 
upon our having a firm hold upon the 
confidence and good will of the natives 
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obtained by consistent efforts to im- 
prove their material condition, to en- 
courage sound education, and, more 
than all, to restore them to the admin- 
istration of their own country in pro- 
portion as they show themselves quali- 
tied for it. This is a case in which it 
may be emphatically said, “‘ Peace hath 
her victories no less renowned than 
war.” 

The argument, so far, has taken no 
account of the nations inhabiting the 
country intervening between Russia 
and India. The government of Per- 
sia is perhaps the worst in the world, 
except that of Turkey, and, unlike 
that of Turkey, its bad effects are in 
no degree compensated by the industry 
and domestic morality of a Christian 
population. The nation is melting 
away under the influence of inse- 
curity and exaction, and the pro- 
cess is accelerated by the violent 
efforts made to resuscitate what was 
once a powerful army. But the essen- 
tial point in connection with the sub- 
ject before us is that, with its long line 
of conterminous open frontier, Persia 
is entirely at the mercy of Russia, and, 
in any real crisis, the power which 
commands the capital and the richest 
provinces of Persia, by means of the 
Tiflis railway and the Caspian, must 
carry the day over England, which 
can only give tardy help from the 
Persian Gulf. 

The other intermediate country is 
Afghanistan, which is as large as 
France and Germany put together, is 
immensely strong in a military point 
of view, and, being conterminous with 
India, is more open to the formation 
of commercial and other friendly rela- 
tions with us, and more dependent up- 
on our support, than Persia. Afghan- 
istan is of far more consequence to 
us than any other country in this 
quarter, as being our real barrier, 
thrown across our entire western land- 
frontier like a shield. The Afghans 
are Mohammedans, and the religious 
sentiment is strong upon them; but 
their Mohammedanism is modified by 
other elements of which sufficient ac- 


count has not been taken in our recent 
dealings with them. Their character 
has never been studied as it was by 
Mountstuart Elphinstone, who was 
himself sent to form a barrier-treaty 
with them against the expected Na- 
poleonic invasion, and I shall therefore 
quote largely from him. ‘‘ All Afghans 
are equal.” ‘ We are content,” said a 
leading chief to Elphinstone, “ with 
discord ; we are content with alarms; 
we are content with blood ; but we wiil 
never be content with a master.” ‘In 
India every movement originates with 
the Government or its agents, and the 
people absolutely go for nothing. The 
Afghans are a nation where the con- 
trol of the Government is scarcely felt, 
and every one appears to follow his 
own inclinations undirected and unre- 
strained.” ‘Throughout all the tribes 
the clannish attachment of the Af- 
ghans, unlike that of the Scotch 
Highlanders, is rather to the com- 
munity than to the chief. The power 
of life and death is scarcely ever pos- 
sessed by an Afghan Khan, and it is 
rarely that the personal interests of 
the Khan would lead a tribe to take 
any step inconsistent with its own 
honour or advantage.” “In Afghan- 
istan the internal government of the 
tribes answers its end so well, that 
the utmost disorders of the Royal 
Government never derange its opera- 
tions nor disturb the lives. of the 
people. A number of organised and 
highly-spirited republics are ready to 
defend their rugged country against a 
tyrant, and are able to defy the feeble 
efforts of a party in a civil war. 
Persia is in a state of decay after 
twenty years of entire tranquillity, 
while Afghanistan continues the pro- 
gressive improvement which it has 
kept up during twelve years of civil 
warfare. New aqueducts are con- 
stantly made, and new lands brought 
into cultivation,” 

Elphinstone justly appreciated “the 
occupation and interest, the sense of 
independence and personal consequence 
which result from a popular govern- 
ment, however rudely formed, and the 
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courage, the intelligence, and the ele- 
vation of character which those occupa- 
tions and that independence can never 
fail to inspire,” and he even indulged 
in aspirations which may yet be real- 
ised in a more fortunate future. ‘“‘ We 
cannot but be struck with the vast 
superiority of the materials the Af- 
ghan institutions afford for the con- 
struction of a national constitution. 
Other Asiatic nations are better 
adapted to a bad than a good govern- 
ment. Ages must pass away before 
the slaves of India and China could 
be made capable of taking a share in 
the government of their country, but 
if a king, of sufficient genius to form 
the design of cordially uniting his 
subjects, should spring up among the 
Afghans, he would necessarily fall on 
a beautiful form of government as 
the only one by which he could pos- 
sibly accomplish his design. An ordi- 
nary monarch might endeavour to 
reduce the tribes to obedience by 
force; but one Afghan king (Ahmed 
Shah) has already had the penetration 
to discover that it would require a less 
exertion to conquer all the neighbour- 
ing kingdoms than to subdue his own 
countrymen.” Already ‘in most tribes 
the Khans can levy no taxes and can 
take no public measures without the 
consent of the elected mulliks, who are 
obliged in their turn to obtain the 
consent of their divisions.” Such a 
monarch “would represent a people 
accustomed to respect their chiefs, but 
as much accustomed to debate on, and 
to approve or reject, the measures 
which those chiefs proposed. The 
militia of the tribes would consti- 
tute an army which would be invin- 
cible by a foreign invader, while the 
king would be without any force that 
could offer a moment’s resistance to a 
general combination of his subjects.”! 

Not only are the Afghans stout sol- 
diers and painstaking and _ skilled 
agriculturists, but their genius is also 
decidedly commercial, and the carrying 
trade between India and Central Asia 


1 Account of Caubul, and its Dependencies 
ia Persia, Tartary, and India. London, 1815. 


is in their hands. They form a great 
encampment every year between the 
Indus and the Suleyman Mountains, 
where they leave their wives and chil- 
dren while they are absent, disposing 
of their produce and laying in their 
return investments in the interior of 
India. They had always before been 
respected, but, in the great want of 
carriage for this war, their camels 
were seized, which produced profound 
dismay and resentment. They profess 
to be descended from the lost tribes 
of Israel, and there is much curious 
evidence in support of the claim, 
besides their stubborn, industrious, 
mercantile character. 

It may well be asked why we went 
so far afield to build up barriers to 
British India in Persia and Turcomania 
while we had one so perfect on all 
points ready to hand in Afghanistan. 
All we had to do was to leave the 
Afghans in quiet possession of their 
strong country, and to cultivate 
friendly relations with them. In 
the whole of Asia there was no 
other people so thoroughly national, 
so jealous of their . independence, 
and so determined to defend it. 
All their stings were certain to be 
turned upon the intruder, whoever 
he might be. Afghanistan, backed by 
British India, was simply impregnable. 
This policy was first clearly perceived 
and acted upon by Lord William Ben- 
tinck, who arranged for opening the 
navigation of the Indus, and for the 
establishment of entrepéts at which 
the Afghans might exchange their 
staples for the manufactures of Eng- 
land and the produce of India. Cap- 
tain Burnes’ mission to Cabul was 
originally a commercial one, until its 
character was changed by an access of 
Russophobia, the curse of the last and 
present generation. Russia, which 
knows our infirmity, plays upon it, 
and lures us to our damage and dis- 
grace. When the Russian craze is 
upon us we are neither to hold nor to 
bind. There had been unpleasant 
discussions between our Envoy and 
the Russian Ambassador at Teheran 
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about Herat, which the Russians 
wished to obtain for Persia, and a 
Russian attaché, a certain Captain 
Vickovich, suddenly appeared at 
Cabul, This was the immediate 
cause of the first Afghan war. 
Lord William Bentinck’s pacific policy 
was thrown to the winds, and we 
must needs have a king of Afghan- 
istan of our own. Forty years after 
this we had another unpleasantness 
with Russia about Turkey, and 
Russia again dangled a Cabul mission 
before us, and we again eagerly 
swallowed the bait. Even sober 
men shut their eyes to the awful 
experience of the preceding genera- 
tion, and drew no inference from the 
significant fact that the Ameer was 
so apprehensive of evil consequences 
to General Stoltikoff and his ‘mission 
from the feeling of his people against 
them, that he shut them up in a large 
house in the Bala Hissar, and they 
left Cabul knowing almost as little of 
it as when they arrived. The Rus- 
sians must, I think, be pleased with 
the satisfaction they have obtained, 
without cost to themselves, for the 
senseless affront of flourishing a hand- 
ful of Sepoys in their faces in the 
European arena. 

Since the first establishment of 
our power in India it has been 
a popular saying there, that, if a 
native state once accepts a resident 
British agent, its independence is 
doomed. To the Afghans this was a 
portentous practical truth. They had 
vindicated their independence by the 
destruction of our envoy and of the 
army which supported him. After 
his restoration Dost Muhammad took 
the first opportunity of obtaining a 
treaty right not to have British officers 
stationed in his country; and he, as 
well as his son, Shere Ali, and his 
grandson, Yakoob Khan, always in- 
sisted that they knew their own people 
better than we did, and that they 
could not be responsible for the con- 
sequences of an envoy being forced 
upon them. Lord Northbrook averted 
the catastrophe for a time by his 


remonstrances ; but, notwithstanding 
Shere Ali’s pathetic appeals to the 
treaty, and to the promises he had re- 
ceived from every previous Governor- 
General, the new policy was ruthlessly 
carried out, and the same unjustifiable 
cause again produced the same lament- 
able result. Shere Ali considered him- 
self a doomed man ; and, having been 
insulted, rejected, and denounced by 
us, he could not, in the actual state of 
things, altogether reject the advances 
made to him by Russia. 

This, however, is not a time for writ- 
ing history, but for caliirg attention to 
the course of action required by the pre- 
sent position of affairs. It must now be 
admitted that the Afghans are an in- 
dependent nation, and deserve to be so. 
In our first invasion of their country 
they destroyed our army. In this 
second invasion they have pushed us 
so hard that we shall be glad to 
retire as soon as some settlement 
has been made which will prevent 
our leaving anarchy and confusion 
behind us. It is time that we should 
hear no more of “punitive expedi- 
tions,” of burning villages, and de- 
stroying the fruit-trees upon which the 
subsistence of the population depends. 
We have throughout been ina constant 
state of siege, masters only of the 
ground we stood upon, not venturing 
to show ourselves outside our fortified 
positions without a sufficient escort, 
and unable to induce any portion of the 
country to accept governors from us. 
The main object of General Stewart's 
recent expedition from Candahar was 
to occupy Ghuznee, a place of great 
political and military importance, 
which, in the absence of such occupa- 
tion, necessarily becomes a centre of 
opposition to us; yet, remembering 
the fate of the garrison left there 
in the previous war, he passed 
on to Cabul, leaving Ghuznee to be 
reoccupied by the forces in arms 
against us. Our position in Afghan- 
istan is false and wrong to a degree 
which makes us blush for our profes- 
sion of being the leading constitutional 
nation, to whom it especially belongs 
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to protect national independence and 
cherish the germs of constitutional 
liberty throughout the world. It can 
only be compared to the position of 
the First Napoleon in Spain. Like 
him, we assured the people by pro- 
clamation that our quarrel was not 
with them, but with their king. Like 
him, we were met at once by a 
popular national resistance; and 
although the Ameer Shere Ali, who, 
according to our proclamation, was 
the sole offender, had died of dis- 
appointment and worry, we denounced 
this resistance as “ insurrection,” and 
tried to put it down by executions. 
To this day every fresh gathering of 
the national forces against us is an 
“outbreak,” the combinations of the 
national leaders are “factions,” mili- 
tary success achieved against our posts 
is ‘“‘ massacre,” and the cutting off of 
stragglers and foragers is ‘‘ murder.”? 

In one respect we have outdone 
Bonaparte. He, at least, maintained 
the integrity of Spain, but we first cut 
off a monstrous cantle of Afghanistan, 
under the name of a “scientific fron- 
tier,” and then severed a good third of 
the country, including the former 
capital and the second city in the 
kingdom, Candahar. This was a vital 
blow to the integrity of Afghanistan, 
for, on a smaller scale, Candahar is to 
that country what Bengal is to British 
India. More than one third of the 
revenue of Afghanistan is derived from 
the rich open province of Candahar, 
and, by cutting this off, we should 
render the orderly administration of 
the more warlike and ‘mountainous 
districts almost impossible. Last, and 
most galling of all, our political agent 
officially announced to the assembled 
chiefs a scheme for the dismember- 
ment of their country which had 
been determined upon by Lord Lytton. 
The districts previously ceded under 
the treaty of Gundamuck, together 


2 One is reminded of the picture in Punch, 
in which a small special constable is repre- 
sented as holding out his staff towards a big 
navvy, and saying, ‘‘ Remember, if you kill 
me, it’s murder ; but if I kill you it’s nothing.” 
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with Candahar, the native district of 
the Barukzyes and other Duranis, 
were to be finally separated from the 
Durani Empire ; the disposal of Herat 
was to be subsequently arranged, and 
so forth. I must have altogether failed 
in conveying a just impression of the 
Afghan character if any further de- 
scription is required of the feelings 
with which this communication was 
received. It was as if the dismember- 
ment of Kent and Sussex on one side, 
and Somerset, Devon, and Cornwall on 
the other, with a prospective arrange- 
ment for cutting off the seven northern 
counties, had been announced to an 
assembly of Englishmen. No wonder 
that the tribal resistance, which means 
the resistance of the entire body of the 
people except those who are restrained 
by the presence of our troops in the 
towns actually occupied by them, broke 
out afresh on a more general scale than 
ever. No wonder that the chiefs who 
had met Mr. Lepel Griffin at Cabul 
protested that they were unable to 
fulfil their engagements, because their 
clans had escaped from their guidance. 
We began by saying that our quarrel 
was only with the Ameer ; in its next 
gradation we found ourselves opposed 
to the chiefs; and now we are face to 
face in deadly hostility with the entire 
ple. 

What then are we to do? We ought 
to return to the policy of Bentinck, 
Canning, Mayo, Lawrence, Northbrook ; 
to withdraw from Afghanistan as soon 
as the majority of the chiefs and people 
have accepted Abdulrahman, or some 
other native ruler; and to confine 
ourselves, after that, to cultivating 
friendly relations with them. Our 
railways should be completed to the 
mouths of the passes, not for the con- 
veyance of troops and military stores, 
but to facilitate an active trade with 
Afghanistan and the countries beyond, 
which would soon become a mutually 
beneficial bond of union. Left alone, 
Afghanistan would soon become the 
cheapest of national barriers ; whereas 
it is plain from the experience of the 
former and present wars, that a 
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meddlesome intrusive policy requires 
sacrifices which would break down any 
system of finance. 

As between us and Russia this is 
eminently a time for resuming the 
true policy of “the broad neutral 
zone.” Both England and Russia 
should retire within their respective 
frontiers, ceasing to make the inter- 
mediate region the cockpit of Asia, 
but getting as much good out of it 
as they can by peaceful commerce. 
Both they and we have enough on our 
hands, external and internal, to dis- 
pose us to accept thissettlement. But 
the sore will inevitably break out 
again, in this or some other quarter, if 
its core remains unextracted. The pre- 
sent state of feeling between England 
and Russia is a scandal to our common 
Christianity. So far from there being 
any real cause of difference between 
them, every reason exists for a mutual 
good understanding. Speaking gener- 
ally, Russia is charged with the civilisa- 
tion of Northern, and England with 
that of Southern Asia, and both would 
be aided in their respective missions 
in a thousand ways, if confidence and 
mutual help were substituted for an- 
tagonism, jealousy, and mutual suspi- 
cion. The present state of feeling is 
in the highest degree injurious to both 
nations ; to the intermediate countries 
it is simply destructive, for they are 
ground between two millstones; and 
there can be no settlement of the 
peace of the world until this strife is 
«omposed, The Turkoman, Arme- 


nian, Montenegrin, and Greek diffi- 
culties would all disappear if England 
and Russia acted in unison. Nay, 
when the fulness of time comes, 
England and Russia, which together 
would be all-powerful upon the Helles- 
pont and Bosporus, might take the 
lead in substituting a civilised Euro- 
pean government for the semi-bar- 
barous, unimprovable muddle at Con- 
stantinople. : 

There are other beneficent conse- 
quences of a less direct kind which 
would flow from a good understanding 
between the two countries. It would 
lay a foundation for a general dis- 
armament. It would render free-trade 
possible, and even probable, on the 
European, as well as the Asiatic fron- 
tier of Russia. It would strengthen 
the constitutional party in Russia if, 
instead of secretly rejoicing at her 
social and political difficulties, we 
threw our influence into the scale of 
liberty with order. Governments and 
nations cannot be scolded or threat- 
ened into wisdom, and no enation is 
ever really injured by acting justly and 
generously to its neighbours. Lastly, 
we muy suffer more severely in the far 
East than we have on the confines of 
Europe and Asia, if China is encour- 
aged by our divisions in the attitude 
it has taken up against all European 
nations. In the presence of threaten- 
ing clouds of Heathendom, Christen- 
dom ought to close her ranks, 


C. E. TREVELYAN, 
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